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In general intelligence and in susceptibility to what we call 
the “finer things of life,’”’ the young men who go to college are, on 
the whole, superior to those who do not. In point of numbers, 
they are, we are told, about one-tenth of the total number who 
enter high school. Either through heredity, through favorable 
home conditions, or through both, they are the favored tenth. 
They should, therefore, have profited more even than their fellows 
from the instruction given in the high-school course. And they 
should, therefore, present the best possible evidence of the benefit 
derived from the four years of secondary work. 

Through the teaching of college Freshman English, I have 
become well acquainted with large and quite representative groups 
of these young men, who are, as we have said, picked individuals 
when we consider the total number who have come under the 
influence of the public-school system. In this position, so favor- 
able for observation, I have done my best to find out what results 
the literature teaching of the high school really had had. It must 
be borne in mind, of course, that any study of literature must have 
had very wide and at the same time very indefinite and undis- 
coverable effects. Of such effects it is impossible to speak con- 
cretely and positively, but there is one effect that can be discussed 
in this objective manner. That effect is the difference that high- 
school literature study has made in the students’ reading. Every 
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English teacher desires that his work should make a difference in 
what and how the boy reads; most teachers have faith that such a 
difference exists. Surely intellectual honesty should compel us 
to inquire whether this faith is justified. 

In seeking to determine the influence high-school literature had 
had on my students’ reading, I always inquired first of all what 
they really read aside from assigned school work. The immediate 
response of most of the men to such a request was that they were 
not at the time doing any reading whatever. All their time was 
taken either by school work or by the social life of the college. To 
secure a response from everyone it was therefore always necessary 
to allow them to include in their report whatever they had read 
during several years previous, either during the school year or 
during vacations. 

A study of the reports secured from such a request showed 
one thing invariably: nine-tenths or more of the men had read 
nothing whatever aside from magazine material. And the maga- 
zines mentioned were almost without exception fiction magazines 
of the cheaper sort. The men who mentioned any reading matter 
aside from the magazines, cited, with very few exceptions indeed, 
modern novels of the sentimental type nowadays so widely ad- 
vertised and read. Occasionally, though certainly not more than 
once in a hundred cases, a work of a better class was mentioned. 

A second inquiry, generally made in informal talks either in 
class or outside, was as to what they thought of the standard 
works they had studied in high school. Though a few said their 
interest had been aroused and a few said they had had enough 
of that “stuff” to last a lifetime, the majority seemed to have 
liked the works well enough while they had been studying them. 
“Liked” was as close as they could get to their impression. If 
anything more definite had been acquired from their study, they 
were not aware of it. 

Still another sidelight on their high-school work in literature 
appeared in another part of the course. They were asked, from 
time to time, to read and criticize stories in one of our most popular 
magazines. Here it developed that these boys possessed no stand- 
ard whatever by which to judge a work of fiction. “Good” or 
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“bad,” as applied to a story, meant to them simply that they liked 
it or did not like it. They were surprised to hear that a story 
was a piece of creative art. To them, art meant painting and 
sculpture; “literary art” was a phrase entirely without meaning. 

These boys were, as we are forced to conclude, the brighter and 
more intelligent part of their generation. They had studied 
English in high school for at least three years. During each 
year, they had devoted to the subject five periods a week for 
about nine months, not to mention time spent on home work. 
In spite of the two-three plan generally announced by their schools, 
most of this time had been given to what are considered literary 
masterpieces. From this amount of time and energy, on their part 
and on the part of their teachers, they had acquired no taste 
beyond one for magazine fiction, no interest in the world of books, 
and no standards for judging good from bad in the art of imagina- 
tive writing. 

There is an easy way, of course, to explain the whole situation. 
We can say the boys were simply incapable of any further improve- 
ment in their taste in literature, that the high-school teacher had 
given them whatever improvement they were capable of and had 
therefore done his full duty. That is the explanation quite univer- 
sally resorted to, though perhaps not thoroughly believed in by 
anyone. In fact, wide-awake English teachers are the first ones 
to question it. They are not ready to concede that the generality 
of humanity are such dull material as the supposition would 
indicate; they feel that something is wrong in the methods used, 
and are forever hoping for some discovery that will set the whole 
thing right. They are making careful and voluminous outlines of 
the works studied in the hope of ‘‘putting them across’”’ to better 
effect. They are constantly trying out hitherto unused master- 
pieces to see if better results will not be gained. They are be- 
coming more and more “intensive” in their work. They are trying 
oral reading to bring out the beauties of the poetry. They are 
attempting all sorts of things with the “‘socialized recitation” in 
the hope that something wonderful may be done. They are, in 
short, fairly outdoing themselves in labor and ingenuity in the 
honest endeavor to do more for the literary appreciation of their 
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pupils. The only difficulty is that all their efforts are based upon 
an uncritical view of the situation, and, until a real analysis of 
the case is made, little if any progress can be looked for. It is 
such an analysis we shall attempt here. 

When we say we appreciate a work of art, we mean that we 
find something in it to enjoy. When we wish to learn to appreciate 
a form of art that is strange to us, we have to learn just what 
there is to enjoy about it. That is the task before the high-school 
pupil, to find what there is about the classics that he should find 
enjoyable. Strangely enough, the almost universal practice is to 
make him read the classics and assume that he will, in the nature of 
things, find what he is to appreciate. Quite in the nature of 
things, he does nothing of the kind. When he -reads a story 
ordinarily he looks for excitement, for swift action, and for ad- 
venture. In practically none of the standard works studied does 
he find any of these things in the degree necessary to attract him. 
Nor does he find in a ‘‘good”’ story the kind of characters or set- 
ting he looks for. He wants men and women of today, million- 
aires preferably, who do the things he would like to do when he 
has won success. From such a point of view, of course, standard 
literature is a flat failure. And to our high-school boys and 
girls it will remain a flat failure unless an entirely different point 
of view is given them, unless they learn to regard the classics 
with the attitude one must have toward a work of art. 

There are two separate conceptions of art, the artist’s and the 
artisan’s. The dictionary puts the artisan’s first, defining art as 
‘skill in performance.” It is this conception that is almost 
universally presented to the students. That is, they are led to 
think, or allowed to think—whichever it is—that the value of a 
piece of literature consists in the skill in technique shown by the 
writer. When they study poetry, they have the technique of 
poetry impressed upon them. When they study a novel, they have 
the technique of the novel or technical qualities of narration and 
description presented to them. When they study a short story, 
they must perforce take up “ascending and descending action, 
complication, climax, dénouement,” and similar machinery of 
short-story construction. Now all such work is good enough in 
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its way, but the question is, Will it give the boys and girls a desire 
to read, and will it enable them in their reading to distinguish 
“good” from “bad”? Observation says that it does not. And 
a moment’s thought will show that it inevitably cannot. How 
many persons out of every thousand will, when reading a story, 
think of the technique which the writer is exhibiting? Does the 
teacher who has all the details at his fingers’ ends ever think of 
them while he is actually reading? He may think of them after- 
ward, and perhaps does, but is the average young person, without 
academic interest and in search of amusement only, to be expected 
todoso? Surely heis not. For to detect excellence or deficiency 
in technique takes an amount of serious thought and consideration 
that no one outside of the story-writing and the teaching professions 
will give to his reading. For this reason, teaching of literary 
technique in any class but the one in advanced college composition 
is practically certain to leave the students’ reading just where it 
would be if no such teaching had been done. Study of literary 
art from the artisan’s point of view has failed and is bound to fail. 

Instead, literature should be considered as what it is, creative 
art. Classics should be judged and appreciated as are the master- 
pieces of any class of artists. The great writers were not interested 
merely in showing their skill; that was a minor matter to them, 
and it should be a minor matter to any student of their works. 
The great question they asked themselves constantly was, “Am I 
representing life truly? Am I faithful to human nature and to the 
world in which men and women find themselves ?”’ Generations of 
readers have found this truth in their work. Therefore generations 
have acclaimed their writings as masterpieces and have called them 
classics. Accepting this verdict, we place these works in the 
course of study that we require of all pupils in secondary and 
higher schools. Is it not strange that we should fail to present 
them as works of art at all but only as skilfully done pieces of 
writing ? 

Presenting our literary selections as works of art would have 
various far-reaching results. In the first place, it would give a 
wonderful unity to what is at present a long, dreary train of isolated 
and unrelated pieces of reading. At present we take up a tragedy 
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of Shakespeare, a short story of Dickens, a poem of Scott, a comedy 
of Goldsmith, and other material of still greater outward diversity, 
the pupil wandering, as it were, from one to another with no 
notion that these authors were all trying to do the same thing— 
present men and women and the world in which they live. The 
first thing requisite for passing judgment on works of creative 
art is some standard of comparison. And the standard of com- 
parison is not plot structure, methods of characterization, and the 
like. It is faithfulness to the thoughts and actions of men and 
women and the probabilities and inevitabilities of life. With such 
a conception, the student can carry what he learns in one selection 
to the study of the next. As he will have to be constantly com- 
paring each author’s observations of people and events with his 
own, he will naturally enough be called upon to compare one 
author’s view of life with another’s. Are George Eliot’s women 
truer than Shakespeare’s? Do Scott’s men possess the reality 
that those of Dickens seem to have? The fact that some works 
are in verse and some in prose will become inconsequential. Other 
external differences will likewise become insignificant. 

Studying literature as art will have a still more far-reaching 
effect. It will bring to the same bar of judgment the classics in 
the school library and the magazines in the rack at the drug store. 
It will put the question, If Shakespeare can create real people, 
can the man who wrote the latest best-seller? Or, If the events 
in Silas Marner would be likely to happen, would also the events 
in the Scarlet Scorpion, or similar stories? It would show that 
where evil or ignorance would by all the laws of the universe 
lead to tragedy, the honest writer scorns the “happy ending.” 

If literature is to be studied as art, we need not then necessarily 
exclude contemporary writing. For the meaning of art is empha- 
sized by imperfect examples as well as by perfect ones. As much 
profit may at times be gained from the contemplation of a failure 
as from the study of a masterwork. Indeed it is by comparison 
with those attempts that fall short that the masterwork is singled 
out. Nothing quite brings out the worth of a good story as well 
as the comparison of it with a really bad one. For this purpose, 
the current cheap magazines are a mine of material ready at hand. 
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A class can buy copies of a five or ten-cent magazine and learn a 
great deal about literature in consequence. A contemplation of 
the impossible actions of some “successful” story writer’s paper- 
pattern creations will bring about an entire new enjoyment of the 
assigned work of the school. 

Will not such a study of literature be certain to bear fruit in 
the voluntary reading of our pupils? Not that it will perform 
the impossible. The boys and girls will read for excitement and 
for glamor the same as ever, but they will not be so ready to 
accept these in the trash they would otherwise pick up. If they 
found that their favorite magazine presented only impossible 
people in improbable actions, they would lose something of their 
enjoyment in reading it and try to find another that would better 
convince them of the reality of its mimic life. For entertainment 
and truth are both to be found if one but cares to look. And the 
surest way to cause one to search for the true is to convince him 
of the falsity of the counterfeit. 

How, then, should we choose our classics if we wish to cause 
our pupils to perceive what is true to the innermost nature of 
man and of human life, and what is not? Clearly, our first con- 
clusion must be that only the work of the greatest artists will 
serve our purpose best. We must have the keenest insight, the 
most profound thought, the most sympathetic understanding. The 
name of Shakespeare comes at once to our minds. After him there 
is a long list, for our literature is remarkably rich in successful 
work. Surely in it we should be able to find sufficient examples 
that combine highest merit with the other qualities that go to 
make good material for the purposes of the teachers. Other things 
than literary excellence must be considered. What they are we 
shall try to indicate. 

Though the classics represent perhaps the most successful 
attempts in our language to record artists’ observation of the life 
of man, they present great difficulties to the understanding of our 
pupils. Perhaps the greatest are caused by the fact that each 
artist necessarily expressed himself in the vocabulary of his own 
class and time and pictured the men and women of his own age 
in the activities—physical and mental—that belonged to it. Of 
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the two difficulties—difference in language, and difference in 
customs— it is hard to say which is the greater obstacle to present- 
day American girls and boys. Perhaps the harder to overcome 
is the second—that the people of the artist’s creation act in circum- 
stances that are so entirely different from those that surround us 
now. Teachers are slow to realize the enormity of this difficulty, 
because they are themselves great readers and are well versed in 
the historical settings of the classics. But the settings and action 
of the works of Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Eliot, Dickens, Tenny- 
son, and the rest are almost hopelessly foreign to the average 
pupil whose whole reading has consisted of the newspaper and a 
few magazines. We laboriously explain this custom and that, 
this allusion and the other, but our words carry little information. 
What it has taken volumes to teach us it will also take volumes to 
teach others: In consequence, the class flounders on, getting but 
grotesque caricatures of what are to us living, breathing persons 
and of events truer in our eyes than those actually recorded in 
the histories. Surely, if we are to cause our boys and girls to 
recognize truth in imaginative art, we must present to them some- 
thing that is within their grasp. On this score, a lesser classic 
well understood is of much greater value than a great classic not 
understood at all. For it is not the intrinsic worth of the course 
of study that counts at all; it is the results actually gained in the 
minds and characters of the class. It might be possible, for 
instance, that a class might get infinitely more comprehension of 
what good literary art should be from study of a novel of Churchill’s 
than from study of any of the classic novels that portray English- 
men and English life of a century or more ago. The real greatness 
of the model is beside the question; the comprehension of the 
student is the thing. 

The other difficulty, the difference in language, is also little 
appreciated by most teachers. Every teacher should at some 
time make the following test with any classic which he is about to 
take up. Without previous warning, and before any of the piece 
has been studied, he should have the class read over several pages 
of the text for the first time. Each member should make out on 
paper two lists, one of the words of whose meaning he is entirely 
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ignorant, the other of the words about whose meaning he is not 
certain. A study of such a set of lists will be very interesting and 
enlightening. It will reveal the fact that very many words that 
one would think were familiar to everyone are entirely unknown 
to many. It will also show an astonishing percentage of words 
of uncertain meaning. The worst of the thing is, it will be found 
in every case that such lists of uncertain and unknown words 
include nearly all of those upon which the real meaning of the 
passage depends. If one finds such a state of affairs with a few 
pages, what is the situation with a whole selection of several 
hundred pages? A study of the dictionary will help the situation, 
but not a very great deal. The real value of words that are some- 
what archaic or unusual is in their connotation, the atmosphere 
they suggest. No dictionary definition will give such atmosphere. 
We ourselves secured such a sense of their meaning from finding 
them frequently in our wide reading. Without this reading the 
boys and girls cannot possibly get anything like their force or 
value. 

With these difficulties to overcome, we are of course forced to a 
compromise. The question for us is, Which works of those avail- 
able combine real merit as interpretations of life with comprehen- 
sibility to most of our students? Good art with comprehensibility 
to present-day adolescent Americans—a difficult combination, 
surely. But a combination that is absolutely essential, none the 
less, for either quality without the other is useless. 

If works which meet these two demands can be found—and 
I believe they can be—we must so present them as to make their 
study operative in our students’ choice of reading matter when 
they are choosing for themselves and primarily for the entertain- 
ment which they hope to find. We can do this only by causing 
our study in school to furnish a standard of judgment that will be 
readily and even unconsciously applied to all of what is called 
“fiction.” Such a standard is furnished by the test which dis- 
tinguishes all good art from bad—the test of faithfulness to life. 
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Before me is lying a huge pile of reports on the observance of 
the Better Speech Week that marked the opening days of last 
November. This material has been forwarded to me by the 
secretary of the Committee on American Speech, because in an 
unguarded moment I promised to go through these returns and to 
make a summary of some of their most interesting features for 
the English Journal. Living in a city where Henry Ford has set 
a plutocratic standard, Miss Crumpton was so extravagant by 
necessity, she said, as to forward to me this huge bulk by mail; 
but before I return it to her I shall look up the rates for whole-car 
freight between Urbana and Detroit. I am glad, however, to have 
handled and read this immense collection of letters, newspapers 
and newspaper clippings, programs, handbills, tags, plays, circulars, 
etc., because they have made me realize how efficiently and tire- 
lessly the Committee has worked in carrying out its great project, 
and how far-reaching has been the response. None, probably, can 
tell just how many schools took part in this observance of Better 
Speech Week, but, doubtless, at a conservative guess the number 
runs well into the thousands. Of this number only a small per 
cent made any report, but from the ample body of material these 
schools furnish we may glean many interesting features of the way 
in which the campaign was conducted and may gather many 
hints for following up the work here begun. 

The project received excellent support from Governor Allen, 
of Kansas, who issued a proclamation emphasizing the value of 
this drive, and from State Superintendent Johnson of Michigan, 
who sent out a circular to the teachers of Michigan urging the 
teachers to co-operate in the work. Some of the superintendents 
in such cities as Milwaukee also gave splendid encouragement, and 
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the Board of Education in San Francisco sent bulletins and sug- 
gestions to every school in the city. In most schools, it appears, the 
responsibility for the campaign fell on the shoulders of the English 
department, though occasionally teachers from other departments 
took the burden, as in Rockford, Illinois, where “the general chair- 
man was a teacher of mechanical drawing; the chairman of the 
committee on songs and poems was a botany teacher; the chairman 
of the tag committee was a history teacher, etc. By giving many 
of the faculty a real part in the work greater interest was secured 
throughout the school.”” In the Eastern District High School, of 
Brooklyn, and elsewhere committees of students were given 
charge of the campaign; while in other schools each of the four 
classes became responsible for one day. 

In general the schools seem to have followed rather closely 
the plans proposed in the Guide issued by the National Speech 
Committee. Many schools took advantage of the collection of 
posters sent out by the National Committee, and probably a 
hundred schools have been reached in this way. Of the subjects 
reported as used by students in their posters the following from 
Tougoloo, Mississippi, seems one of the best: ‘Sir Good Speech is 
rescuing the Queen of Good English from the castle where she was 
imprisoned by the dragons Ain’t and Gointer.” In general the art 
teachers responded very readily and very helpfully in the campaign. 

The number of successful yells and slogans was not large. 
Here are two of the best yells—from the Wilson Normal School, 


Washington, D. C.: 
Better Speech 
Is in the Reach 
Of All Of Each 


Better Speech! Better Speech! Better Speech! 
Three of the original slogans may be here quoted, the first from 
Buffalo, the second and third from Harrisburg: ‘Enlist in the 
American Speech Army!” ‘Good English is a Good Tonic—Use 
it.” “Halt! Slang is not allowed here.” 

The number of language creeds was fairly large, and some of 
them very clever. Here is the ending of one of them: 


I believe it is possible to live up to this creed. 
I believe it is worth while. 
I believe I'll try it. 
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Possibly the best creed was that by Charles Swain Thomas, entitled 
“My Language: the Language of America” which appeared in a 
bulletin he prepared for the Cleveland schools. Lack of space 
forbids its inclusion here, but it is to be hoped that some means 
may be found of giving this splendid creed a wide publicity. 

Of the songs evoked by Better Speech Week many were parodies 
of current popular melodies, especially of ‘Blowing Bubbles.” 
Many older patriotic airs appear with new words; one, to the tune 
of ‘‘Maryland,” is addressed to Miss Crumpton and begins thus: 

Thy clarion call the millions heard 
For a new integrity. 

Parodies of “ Excelsior,’ “Little Orphant Annie,’ poems from 
A Child’s Garden of Verses, etc., were numerous and clever. Here 
is one stanza from a parody on Field’s “The Duel,” taken from the 


Detroit News: 
It seems the two had fought before 
And carried on a terrible war, 
And this is how the fight began; 
The gingham dog was called “I can,” 
And the calico cat, thought ’twas a sin, 
Always went by the name “I kin.” 
So Can killed Kin forevermore. 


Tags and tag days are frequently mentioned in the reports as 
offering one of the most interesting features of the campaign. 
Some of these tags were printed in the national colors and bear 
such slogans as “‘ Use your Speech for Service,”’ ‘‘ United in Speech.” 
The tag games were varied; sometimes each pupil was given a 
certain number of tags and forfeited one to any fellow-pupil for a 
mistake in grammar or for the use of slang. In other schools 
the culprit, like another ancient mariner, was obliged to wear a 
tag denoting his error; and in Rockford, Illinois, each offense 
involved a fine of one cent. Special detectives frequently watched 
for offenders. In the Western High School, Washington, D.C., 
detectives were selected from each class: 

These gathered evidence against their classmates, to be used later when 
the offenders were tried for breaking the laws of good English. This was the 
more interesting because on certain specific days the detectives were 


unknown, while on other occasions known detectives worked on unknown 
days. The trials were held at the end of Good Speech Week. 
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In some English classes pupils responded to roll call by giving 
appropriate quotations, and a brief discussion of a few common 
errors prefaced the regular work of the class. Drills on homonyms, 
and synonyms, Better English topics for themes, the writing of 
allegories, etc., also mark the week’s work. In many schools 
special attention was given to pronunciation lists and drills, to 
breathing exercises, work with tongue twisters, and frequently a 
speech survey of the class was made and the names of pupils 
having trouble were handed in to the proper authorities. 

Contests were as numerous as they were varied in nature— 
essay contests and debates, contests in pronouncing, story telling, 
extemporary speaking, the writing of poems, all figure conspicuously 
in these reports. In Brooklyn the survivors of the local high- 
school contests in pronunciation met in an interscholastic contest. 
The method of conducting this final test was unique: 

As a climax to a week of speech improvement activities a pronouncing 
match took place Friday in the Auditorium of the Boys’ High School. Words 
were thrown on a screen and the contestants pronounced them in turn. Each 
student wore three little flags, one of which he surrendered for each word he 
mispronounced, and at the fourth error he surrendered himself. 

One school reports a pronouncing contest in which dictionaries and 
dunce,caps were the prizes. 

The number of plays produced during Better Speech Week 
would rival that of the leaves of Vallombroso. The theme of 
The Burial of Bad English appealed strongly to adolescent minds 
in all parts of the country. Perhaps the most elaborate stage 
production of the week was The English Truants, given by one 
hundred and seventy grammar-school pupils in Detroit under 
the direction of Miss Clara Beverley. The Venice, California, High 
School presented L’Allegro and Ii Penseroso asa pageant. At 
the Tuskegee Institute the two girls who won the spelling match 
were made conspicuous in the Better Speech Parade which closed 
the week’s exercises: 


One girl was mounted on a horse, which was led by a member of the 
Senior class, while body guards, in costume, marched on each side, protecting 
“Good English.” The other girl was seated on throne, built upon a float. 
The float was carried by members of her class. She wore a simple crown 
bearing the title “Our Queen.” 
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Several other school activities deserve more than the passing 
notice that can be given them here. Such, for example, are the 
special editions of school papers filled with special articles on the 
value of good speech, with reports of activities of the week, and 
with cartoons of varying degrees of merit. In some towns, such 
as Valparaiso, Indiana, the newspapers gave generously of their 
space for materials prepared by students. Students of the Daven- 
port, Iowa, High School wrote to various large business houses for 
their opinions of the value of good English in the business world 
and received several replies which might well furnish interesting 
material if another Guide for Better Speech Week should be issued. 
At Muskegon, Michigan, ‘“‘each pupil was asked to write a criticism 
of his own speech: voice, slang, errors, etc. The results were 
very interesting and very sincere.” 

In many schools the various other departments co-operated 
most heartily with the department of English. Thus to cite a 
single instance, each pupil in history at Andover, Massachusetts, 
“reported on one of the following subjects, using good English, 
and speaking clearly and slowly: Historical Poems, Historical 
Stories, Historical Incidents, Lives of Great Men or Women.” 
“The teachers in other departments printed in large type lists 
of words which they placed in recitation rooms; above these they 
wrote ‘How do you spell these?’ or ‘How do you pronounce 
these ?’ ”? 

Of the extra-mural agencies used in forwarding the campaign 
the first to deserve mention, perhaps, is the newspaper. Among 
those featuring the campaign for Better Speech was the Kansas 
City Star, which published a number of the cartoons and posters 
prepared in the local high schools. The Detroit News devoted a 
part of one of the feature sections of a Sunday issue to the play 
The English Truants, and many papers published editorials dealing 
with some phase of the use of language. As a whole, however, 
these editorials were comparatively worthless, though exception to 
this statement should be made in a few cases, such as that of the 
editorial on “Living and Dead Language” which appeared in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

In many motion-picture houses Better Speech cartoons were 
thrown on the screen, and occasionally high-school four-minute 
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men spoke to the audiences on some phase of the use of language. 
At Andover, Massachusetts, the teachers “induced the moving- 
picture manager to put on films of books the pupils had read: one 
of Silas Marner, the other of A Man without a Country. He added 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

An especial appeal was made in many places to the clubs and 
the home. Mrs. Katherine Knowles Robbins had already spoken 
at Peoria before the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
through her efforts the Wisconsin Federation voted $250 toward 
the expenses of the Better Speech campaign. Women’s Rotary 
clubs, mothers’ clubs, and parent-teacher associations showed their 
interest in the work in various ways. For example, the “Andover 
Mothers’ Club offered some prizes for best spellers, for the pupils 
who made fewest mistakes in English in recitation during the 
week, and for the best posters.’’ One of the schools of that town 
distributed to the homes hand-dodgers reading thus: 


This is American Speech Week. 

Will the members of your household co-operate 

With us by making special effort to use Good 
English all the week ? 

We invite you to adopt with us this slogan— 


Better English for Better Americans! 
STOWE SCHOOL 


Several schools have extended the campaign, making it a Better 
Speech Year. At Rockford, Illinois, ‘‘the gymnasium teacher is 
now chairman of a committee which is planning an organization of 
pupils and faculty to follow up what has been gained’’; and from 
these teachers of other subjects “has come the suggestion that 
minimum requirements for written work in all departments be 
formulated.”” The East Aurora, New York, High School is plan- 
ning to keep the linguistic fires burning by securing outside speakers 
during the course of the year and by teaching its pupils the words 
on the lists prepared for the pronunciation contest, while the 
superintendents of schools in Clarmont County, Ohio, are “‘formu- 
lating a general plan for the purpose of securing Better English 
throughout the country, not only for one week but for every 
week, and not only in the school but also in the home, on the street, 
and in all conversation. The task is a large one, but with the 
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co-operation of patrons much can be accomplished.” From 
California comes the suggestion that the campaign for 1920 be 
begun earlier, that San Francisco be made one of the centers for 
the distribution of literature, and that steps be taken to print 
the materials gained, especially the plays. This third proposal is 
echoed in many other reports, one of which suggests that just as 
there is a series of Good Health Plays, so there should be a series 
of Good English Plays. 

One of the teachers at Muskegon, Michigan, “has a record book 
for each class which she hands to a different pupil each day. 
This pupil acts as secretary and checks against each pupil any 
violations of certain principles or any errors which have been 
emphasized. At the end of the week the teacher takes time for 
helping the poorest students. The pupils are interested and have 
made decided improvement. At the end of the quarter those 
who have earnestly improved are to be given credit in the mark 
and vice versa.”’ 

The pupils in one Better Speech Club in Ohio were optimistic 
enough to believe they will rid themselves of “and’s” and ‘‘a’s” by 
Christmas; and certainly if these clubs are as effective as they 
are numerous they will accomplish much, for ‘‘Speech Leagues,” 
“Do Without Clubs,” ‘‘ Follow up Clubs,” and ‘Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to English” have been started in many 
schools. May their work flourish. 

In conclusion, a word regarding the value of this whole move- 
ment for better speech. If this campaign means simply that a 
new outlet has been discovered for youthful enthusiasm in making 
posters, wearing tags, and giving stunt shows, if it means simply 
a week of linguistic revival with a quick relapse into the old habits 
and the old, careless attitude toward speech, then indeed the work 
shall have been in vain. The leaders of this movement have 
realized that Better Speech Week is but the beginning, and that 
the path of linguistic righteousness is as steep and difficult as 
such straight and narrow paths are wont to be. Better Speech 
Week must give place to Better Speech Year. Are we ready to 
help make this dream come true? 
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Not long ago a gentleman living in a town where a large uni- 
versity is located said to the writer, ““Can you tell me why one so 
often hears university students regret that on entering college 
they were not better prepared for their work in English?” The 
question did not subsequently direct my mind to the “why” 
so much as to the implied prevalence of the high-school graduate’s 
state of unpreparedness in English. I knew that, whatever the 
students themselves might think about the matter, I had never 
met an instructor in Freshman English who was satisfied with the 
preparation of a very large percentage of the students in his classes. 
But was this dissatisfaction of the instructors based upon too clear 
a memory of a few strikingly bad themes? Or, to be brief, in a 
prevailing number of cases are the actual results of high-school 
English what one would naturally expect from the maze of condi- 
tions reflected in the first university theme of a certain student in 
Freshman English, who wrote, ‘‘To the ordinary high school student 
English is a subject which, being a necessary evil, is to be dealt with 
as a combustionable material—carefully and cautiously handled 
and for the most part left alone.” 

Is the product of the secondary school, as my citizen friend 
implied in his query, a discouragingly raw product, raw from the 
standpoint, let us say, of a college instructor in English or from the 
standpoint of a fairly cultivated business man? Js the high-school 
graduate unprepared for creditable accomplishment of the simple 
tasks assigned to him in the fall semester of Freshman English ? 
What are we actually doing with these boys and girls in the high- 
school classes in English? What are we not doing? What 


* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English in Chicago, February 27, 
IQI9. 
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results are we winning from these energies bent on self-expression, 
a matter which all sensible men agree has vital relation to the 
success and happiness of the individual? Do the Freshman Eng- 
lish student’s themes suggest the stiff illiteracy of the man whose 
whole chance at education was three winters in a country school ? 
Do they suggest, rather, the degree of accuracy and clearness that, 
let us say in our search for a modest concrete standard, we see in 
the editorial columns of the average village newspaper? The first 
set of September themes handed in to the college instructor by his 
Freshman classes—themes written before the mental habits of the 
student could possibly be modified by university instruction— 
should give an illuminating answer to the problem at hand. The 
statements that follow are based upon.an examination of about 
1,300 papers of this sort, many from a state university, some from a 
large college, some from a school of applied science. In other 
words, we shall! let the class in Freshman English answer. 

Let us follow, in our necessarily brief discussion of these papers, 
the simple order of progress which many English teachers have 
found the most helpful means of putting the Freshman on the 
basis of effective expression of his ideas. This order takes up: 
I. The Composition as a Whole; II. The Paragraph as a Whole; 
III. The Sentence as a Whole. 


I. COMPOSITION AS A WHOLE 


Under this heading, let us consider the topic first handled in 
the most effective Freshman English work that I have seen, namely, 
“Choice of Subject.” Few Freshmen know how to choose a 
subject that will yield the greatest amount of training for the 
effort expended in writing. Accustomed, apparently, to general 
subjects—as ‘‘ Vacation Days’’—to subjects drawn from literature, 
and even to subjects drawn from encyclopedias, they are embar- 
rassed when asked to write on specific material springing up in their 
own dooryards. Their composition work has too rarely been 
vitalized by subjects actually lived out by the boys or the girls. By 
not taking the subjects close home to the hearts and minds of our 
students, we are losing the most powerful incentive to thought and 
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interest that the teacher of English can command. We are losing 
the chance to humanize the course, the chance to let the young 
mind learn that its daily life holds high expression values. Results, 
to my notion, are immeasurably richer when, through the informal 
personal conference, we wander with the boy in his search for his 
subject. Often he is the gainer if we select the subject both with 
him and for him. A real talk will lead the pupil to reveal a number 
of promising germ ideas to the alert and sympathetic teacher, and 
the response secured is far-reaching in its influence on the work to 
follow. Young people—even a ninth grader is a young person— 
do not ‘‘hate” such subjects as: ‘‘The Best Traits of My Father”’; 
“The Kind of Room I Should Like to Have”’; “‘My First Business 
Experience”; “Some Nick-Names I Know”; ‘Things I Like to 
Eat”; “My Saturday Program”; “What Mother Means at Our 
House”; “How Brother and I Built a Boat.” It is a very easy 
matter to lead the young writers from topics springing up within 
their family dooryard to such topics of town, state, or nation as 
have touched them concretely. These real subjects they have lived; 
therefore on these subjects they have ideas, inflowing impressions 
which, when once the proper stimuli start memory and imagination 
into action, will not leave time for the pencil-chewing operation 
which an emaciated subject enforces. Thinking on known material 
gives the lad something to say. Having something to say, he can 
the better feel the thought taking form when he reaches the point of 
organization of ideas. This sense of thought-taking-form finally 
leads him to the knowledge and delight of something accomplished. 
Are we, or are we not, giving our boys and girls the sense, in their 
composition courses, of being creators? I, for one, like to see a 
boy’s eyes shine with the discovery that he has really made some- 
thing, made a theme. I like to see this new belief in himself, the 
belief which follows the realization that he has written something 
that others find worth while and interesting. This belief always 
brings confidence for the next venture; sometimes it brings the 
added boon of enthusiasm. I know of no quicker and surer way 
to stir self-trust than guiding the boys and girls to the subjects 
awaiting in their own world. Few Freshmen testify that they 
have had this chance. 
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OUTLINE OF THE WHOLE COMPOSITION 
Surprisingly few Freshmen can write orderly outlines, early in 
the course, of their prospective themes. Lack of space forbids 
taking this topic up in detail; its importance is obvious. 
TITLE OF THE WHOLE COMPOSITION 
All Freshmen, when they arrive at college, seem to know that a 
title might well be attractive. Few see that the title has an 
important logical significance; rarely does a beginning student 
know how highly efficient an agent the title may be for securing 
unity in the whole theme. 


BEGINNING OF THE WHOLE COMPOSITION 
Only a small percentage of the students know how to begin a 
theme. The rest take it for granted that the title is the real 
beginning. Why not have them construct their themes with the 
idea that the opening sentence is the real beginning and should 
not imply the reader’s knowledge of the title? Here is where the 
callege teacher’s first real skirmish must be fought, not because a 
real beginning is a hard thing to teach, but because very bad 
habits in the student must, at the same time, be uprooted. Dozens 
of Freshmen, furthermore, have a conviction that the first para- 
graph of the whole composition must be a flirtatious affair con- 
ducted as an indirect approach to closer acquaintance with the 
main idea of the theme. Their favorite name for this maneuver 
is ‘Introduction’; if the inclination for coquetry be somewhat 
abnormal, they call the procedure a ‘‘ Formal Introduction.” 


PROPORTION OF THE COMPOSITION AS A WHOLE 

About 80 per cent of these new students have an exceedingly 
poor sense of what constitutes a well-balanced theme. Moreover, 
the larger portion, by far, of this 80 per cent is made up of students 
from the accredited schools. Incidentally, it might be well to 
remind ourselves that we are considering, for the most part, the 
papers of young men and women coming from secondary schools 
operating in a state the population of which presents scarcely more 
than 1 per cent of illiterates. I have read many a Freshman 
theme which, were the manuscript to be reproduced in print, 
would seem the work of an illiterate. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE WHOLE COMPOSITION 

The principles of unity and coherence, very interesting principles 
in their relation to the life and environment of the individual, and 
easy to present in the study of the theme as a whole, are but super- 
ficially observed in even the shortest Freshman theme. So far 
as unity is concerned, the high-school pupil’s judgment is not 
carefully enough trained in the process of selecting ideas with a view 
to real unity; with respect to coherence, the transitions from para- 
graph to paragraph are weak, if, indeed, transitional cement is 
supplied at all. 


II. THE PARAGRAPH AS A WHOLE 


Freshman students do, as a rule, show familiarity with the 
“topic sentence” and seem to be acquainted with the function of 
the topic sentence. The disappointing thing about the matter, 
however, is the fact that too many of them are satisfied with the 
belief that a paragraph is a paragraph if it has a topic sentence 
and nothing else. I believe it to be true that fully 70 per cent of 
the college Freshmen cannot be relied upon to write, during the 
first months of the Freshman year, plain, clear, full paragraphs 
in plain unadorned prose, even though they have something to 
say and wish earnestly to say it. 

A word more, if you please, about the paragraph in the hands 
of the high-school graduate as we know him in college. I have 
never met a new Freshman English student who could make a fair 
outline of his prospective paragraph; year after year students have 
individually expressed to me their surprise that paragraphs were 
really units of thought built along definite structural lines. The 
change which sometimes sweeps over a whole class group, after 
six or eight concentrated (one almost wishes to say consecrated) 
lessons on the paragraph has amazed me. “Now that I see the 
framework inside of paragraphs, and have the hang of the thing,” 
a young fellow said to me last winter, “it’s as easy as falling off a 
log.” Other students have said the same thing in just as individual 
but sometimes more vigorous ways. 

What has been remarked with respect to the application of the 
great principles of unity, coherence, and emphasis to the theme as 
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a whole may be said also of their application to the paragraph as 
a whole; but the principles are better applied to the paragraph 
in the case of those students—the 20 per cent—who can, perhaps, 
write paragraphs. An alarmingly frequent misconception peculiar 
to the student’s view of this lesser unit, however, is the acceptance 
of the idea that a paragraph is space filled with so much script. Yet 
the dullest of these struggling novices at writing will tell you thaé 
his high-school building, back home, is something more than a mere 
heap of brick and mortar. Now I, for one, believe that the high- 
school girl who is bright enough to discern that a brick building, or 
any other kind of building, has an inner structure, is bright enough 
to see, also, that good paragraphs have inner structure. We need 
to furnish real drill in the building of paragraphs. As one who 
knows a little of the needs and possibilities and the obligations of 
a university course in Freshman English—of the more advanced 
courses in English, I might as well add—lI should suggest that the 
high school ought not to worry so much about presenting para- 
graph methods. Let the college look after the more complex 
exactions of a higher technique; but the full, clear, and forceful 
paragraph, with its characteristic structural lines, those of us who 
call ourselves secondary-school teachers of English ought, surely, 
to be willing and able to train high-school boys and girls to produce. 


Ill. THE SENTENCE AS A WHOLE 


Candidly, I lack the courage to talk about the desirable things 
which Freshman students do not do when trying to mold thought 
into sentence form. A friend, instructor in romance languages, 
had to stop a class in Freshman French last winter for a lesson in 
English demonstratives. She had instructed them, before that, in 
verbs and clauses, but when it reached the point of demonstrative 
pronouns she made a pathetic appeal for help in securing tutors in 
English. Numbers of my own students have engaged tutors; 
more would have done so had they been able to meet the financial 
burden of such instruction. I cannot believe, when I recall the 
transformation that thorough drill on a few fundamentals has 
wrought, I cannot believe that the majority of these weak students 
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are to blame for the plight in which they find themselves at the 
threshold of their university career. Freshmen who will spend 
Saturday scrubbing floors in a tutor’s home, as I have known 
Freshmen to do; Freshmen who will reduce meals from three to 
two a day in order to have a tutor, as I have known Freshmen to 
do, certainly had possibilities for absorbing information and for 
appreciating skilled instruction in high-school days. 

The writer wishes it were possible to reproduce in a graphic 
way whole themes with which John and Harry and Dorothy and 
Jane are now representing the teacher of English back in the 
“Old High.” What sort of showing, we might then ask ourselves, 
and have vividly answered, is being made by these boys and girls 
whom we dismissed on their “commencement” night with benign 
smile and sincere enough wishes for a rich future? None of us is 
satisfied with the results that we do see; but, after the boy has 
pushed his crude boat into the swift stream of years and distances, 
the results have a way of coming to us in vague ripples of generali- 
zation. Once in a long drift of years a university may fail more 
than the approved number of Freshman English students. The 
high schools have this action brought home to them through bom- 
bastic, not to say hysterical, editorials in papers whose editors 
anathematize the college instructors for having the effrontery to 
meet their obligations to the commonwealth by employing a stand- 
ard which a really thoughtful man can contemplate without 
blushing. But lack of space forbids reproduction in full of even one 
of these representative themes. Perhaps the student’s deficient 
training in the development of topic sentences, in selection of ideas 
bearing upon his subject, in adjustment of values and attainment 
of sensible, not to say pleasing, proportions—perhaps the sad 
results of these important phases of written expression may be 
indicated by some such report as follows. 

Let us preface the data below with the statement that fairly 
well-developed paragraphs comprise from eighteen to forty lines 
of script in the average theme that wins the college instructor’s 
approval. Papers taken at random from the best section of the 
“80 per cent”’ group mentioned before, and developed from subjects 
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requiring not more than four script pages for adequate treatment, 
took on the form that the record below designates. 


























THEME THEME THEME THEME THEME 
No.1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
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Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 
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* The entire theme, “‘ My Impressions of Chicago,” is written in one “‘ paragraph.” 


We need dip no deeper into our theme drawer, for even this 
sketchy report shows how each student, in his distinctively indi- 
vidual way, demonstrates the common lack of understanding of 
many fundamental points stressed a few pages back. Let us, 
however, pause just long enough to glance at one theme deliber- 
ately selected from the poorest section of the “80 per cent” group. 
There is no title, and the reader must therefore guess at the subject- 
idea which the student author had in mind: “I had very little 
debating in my english work in high school. I cannot remember 
what text books we used. [I liked english work and I think or 
rather know that it done me much good.” 

The character of this “whole composition” adds interest, 
from the standpoint of the question of false and wholesome stand- 
ards in high-school English, to statistics gathered from the regis- 
trar’s office, where the student is reported by his accredited high 
school as having had four years of instruction in English, with the 
following grades as a reward: 


I cipal Soudan kbees sh cobain see cen 85 
cles pepe d awe Kedencheiuwen aie 93 
tb etakeeuieeddekedeswaobeuken ee 82 
i dies heleeeuderevewew even ye tas 83 

IR ss Cavs us wees aeaueeks 75 


The closing sentence of this theme, moreover, invites to reflection 
on the possibilities of its Freshman author and on the unseized 
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opportunity of some one or other during those plastic four years 
of high-school English—‘‘I liked english work and I think or 
rather know that it done me much good.” 
If we linger long enough to glance a little closer at the best of 
the ‘‘80 per cent” group, we readily fall upon such passages as this: 
I think one’s home town should be very closely connected to one’s self. It 


should be something, which, as we grow older, we will look back upon the . 
pleasant memories connected with our home town. 


Or this: 

A four story structure surrounded by an Athletic field, tennis court, and 
Gymnasium. The Riverside Park on the banks of the James, an ideal amuse- 
ment. Consisting of a club house, bathing beach. ball grounds and a large 


lawn covered with trees and flowers; The Public library, and the Various 
Churches. 


Or, finally, this: 

But it was to shape my career, my destiny, to mold out of me that for 
which I was made. Preparation for the noonday and evening of life. To 
change my boyish Ideals into that of a man, one who could be placed upon 
an equal footing with men, the greatest and grandest of all things created. 


One who read this last passage saw but the closing phrase, 
“men, the greatest and grandest of all things created’”’—saw and 
laughed and commented on “male egotism.”’ But rather does it 
not bring to the minds of most of us the high heart and the wondrous 
idealism of venturesome youth, the picture of a boy knocking at the 
vestibule of his state’s Temple of Learning, a boy grown to a man’s 
stature and with a man’s strength to push the heavy door inward ? 
Grown to a man’s stature, but with only a child’s stammering 
tongue to make his wants and visions known. May I close by 
putting this question: Do I, teacher of English in the high school— 
or, for that matter, teacher of English in the university—when 
this boy dreamer asks for bread, do I give to him the wheaten loaf 
or toss to him a stone ? 
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It has been quite the fashion for a great many years to place 
a high estimate upon the educational value of public debate among 
high-school students. Debate has been used as an awakener of 
interest, as a stimulus to expression, as a medium of information, 
and as an aid to quick thinking, to self-control, and to graceful 
bearing. Not infrequently one hears it said that debate affords 
a good training for democracy by encouraging the discussion of 
questions of public interest and by developing the free play of 
thought and the ready interchange of opinion upon policies that 
are of vital concern to the community. 

No one who is at all familiar with high-school students would 
wish to underestimate the importance of some of the results which 
debating effects. In this matter one cannot ignore the testimony 
of teachers of English and composition, of teachers of history, of 
civics, and of oral expression. What so many praise has merit 
that cannot be denied. 

Nevertheless, although the purposes which debate seeks to 
accomplish are good, the methods and some of the by-products 
are subject to serious criticism. For example, one of the ancient 
dogmas connected with the subject, a dogma which textbooks upon 
argumentation and debate emphasize as of prime importance, is 
that the purpose of debate is to enable students to arrive at the 
truth in any matter under discussion. Does anyone really believe 
that this avowed purpose is attained by the usual methods? Anal- 
ysis of these methods will show that the real purpose of the 
participants is to win the debate, to have the glory of a triumph 
over opponents, and to gain honor for the faction, the class, the 
grade, or the school which the winners represent. 
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The customary method of organizing and of conducting a de- 
bate between teams representing two schools will illustrate this 
general tendency to subordinate truth-seeking to lower aims. The 
school which issues the challenge submits a list of subjects suggested 
for the contest. The schocl which accepts the challenge chooses 
the subject from the list submitted and grants to the challenging 
school the privilege of determining which side of the question it 
will support, the affirmative or the negative. Generally the selec- 
tion of a subject is made after only a very general survey of the 
list. Not infrequently the selection is made upon the initiative of 
a faculty adviser and coach. Similarly the selection of the side 
to be maintained is made by the representatives of the other school 
after only a very inadequate study of the question and upon the 
advice of the coach. Then negotiations begin for the purpose of 
choosing a moderator and a committee of judges. Each school, 
though ostensibly seeking only impartial judges, is not at all un- 
willing to accept those who are known to be not unfriendly either 
to the institution, to the debaters, or to the proposition which the 
debaters wish to support. The method of selecting the judges and 
the moderator are quite suggestive of court procedure in selecting 
jurors for a criminal trial. The atmosphere surrounding the delib- 
erations is one of suspicion and of distrust, bred of the fear that 
some kind of sharp practice will impose an unjust judge who will 
favor one school over another. 

The preparation for the debate affords the most interesting com- 
mentary upon its purpose. Not infrequently a competition is held 
within the school for the purpose of selecting the members of the 
team. No requirement is made that the members of this team 
shall believe in the proposition which they support. The only 
requirement is that they shall worthily represent the school and 
gracefully, persuasively, forcefully, and effectively endeavor to gain 
a decision in favor of their proposition. 

Usually a teacher is an adviser if not actually a coach for the 
contest. This teacher, like the students, feels the responsibility 
for gaining a victory. The loss of the debate is felt to be likely 
to result in unfavorable comment upon the ability of the teacher. 
The result is that both pupils and coach set themselves resolutely 
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to the task of preparing for a favorable decision from the judges. 
Of course both sides of the question are studied, just as a lawyer 
studies both sides of a case in which he is an attorney. The thought 
always uppermost is not, “Arewe right ?” but rather, “Can we win ?” 
Consequently there is overemphasis upon favorable facts and argu- 
ments and, correlatively, either suppression or minimizing of the 
facts and the arguments that are unfavorable. Often the debaters 
are called upon to ‘‘make the worse appear the better reason.”’ 

Now it is obvious that those schools which do not follow these 
methods are not subject to the criticisms that have been suggested. 
It is not possible to deny, however, that the methods as explained 
are quite common—too common, in fact, to warrant the assertion 
that no changes are necessary. 

The least of the objections that may be raised against debating 
in its present form is that it tends to repeat the error which has 
been made in our competitive athletics; that is, the error of giving 
intensive training to a few while the many are neglected. If there 
is real merit in public debate, as we all believe there is, it is unfair 
to give to only a few the opportunity to participate. Is it wise, 
at the very moment when we are on the point of making physical 
training and some form of athletics compulsory for all, to intro- 
duce into the intellectual realm a system which is as limited in 
its scope as the old system of athletics ever was in even its worst 
phases? If it is said in reply that many students do not wish 
to be trained in public debate, the answer is that those who are 
most unwilling are likely to be the ones who have the greatest 
need, the very ones who, because they are weak, shrink into ob- 
scurity with the consent of the sponsors of the present system. 

A second objection to the present system is that it is not con- 
ducive to clear thinking. The schools are trying to teach children 
how to study, how to cultivate their reason and their judgment. 
To study involves clear recognition of facts and orderly arrange- 
ment and classification according to the degree of importance of 
those facts. The cultivation of reason and of judgment involves 
inductions and deductions honestly made according to the best intel- 
ligence which the pupil can command. Are these the processes that 
enter into the preparation for winning a debate? On the contrary, 
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facts must be arranged so as to tell the story that the debater 
wishes them to tell. The inductions and the deductions must be 
those which he wishes to make, not those which follow according 
to the natural laws of the mind. It is difficult to see how the 
method of debate as at present conducted can do otherwise than 
inhibit the fulfilment of the very purposes which are of the utmost 
importance in mental training. 

Unless by good fortune the members of a debating team believe 
truly in the proposition which they try to maintain, their pres- 
entation has a tendency to hide the truth instead of revealing it. 
Careful observation leads to the conclusion that the oft-repeated 
statement that the purpose of argumentation is to discover the 
truth is nothing but cant. The purpose of argumentation is to 
convince and to persuade. The only way by which one can con- 
vince another of the truth of a proposition in which the speaker 
does not believe is by such a distortion of fact and such a viola- 
tion of the laws of logic as to involve in confusion the mind of 
both participants. Is this the kind of thinking which the schools 
wish to encourage ? 

The partisanship engendered by debate is another of the evils 
to be reckoned with. According to the doctrine of chances it is 
most unlikely that any large group of pupils could have complete 
unanimity of opinion upon any subject of a debatable nature. 
And yet when the representatives of a school elect to support a 
certain proposition there is a kind of moral coercion of opinion 
under the guise of loyalty. Every student who has the social 
spirit feels constrained to espouse the cause which the team has 
undertaken to defend. Under the stress of emotional excitement 
many will come really to believe in doctrines which in cooler 
moments their judgment would not accept. This is the process 
which constitutes the mind of the mob. It substitutes emotion 
for reason and judgment. It darkens counsel and inhibits the 
orderly process by which educated opinion should determine public 
policy. The schools are the wellspring of our national life. We 
cannot afford to poison that life at its source. 

Another count in the indictment relates to the moral effect of 
encouraging pupils to argue in support of propositions in which 
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they do not believe. In the studies of the classroom every effort 
is made to inculcate the love of truth. In the school shops there 
is a demand for honest workmanship, for the kind of manual ex- 
pression in which one can take pride and of which one may say, 
“This is an honest product of my brain and of my hands; I am 
not ashamed of it; I am willing to be judged by it.” Truth- 
seeking, an honest discovery and a frank facing of facts, and a 
just induction or deduction upon the basis of these facts are charac- 
teristics of the best teaching in history, in English, in mathematics, 
in science. It is not too much to say that in the best schools the 
spirit of the instruction is expressed in the scriptural promise, ‘‘ Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” Is this 
the spirit of debate? Schools which follow the conventional 
methods are in danger of encouraging that kind of immorality 
which consists in disrespect for truth. By so doing they defeat 
their own high purposes. 

Finally, what shall be said of the social effects of debate as 
conducted under the usual rules? It is not enough to consider 
the effect upon individuals. Since the schools are community 
institutions, established and maintained to minister to social 
as well as to individual needs, all school procedure must be 
examined with a view to determining its ultimate contribution to 
public welfare. It is imperative to ask, therefore, what kind of 
contribution to the public welfare can be made by debates in which 
the chief purpose of the contestants is to win a favorable decision. 
Obviously, every device known to the orator will be employed— 
skilful manipulation of words, artful periphrastic constructions, 
arguments that appeal to prejudice and to passion, wit that per- 
suades even though it does not convince. Under these conditions 
the incentive is strong to substitute intellectual finesse for that 
kind of plain dealing which has for its purpose the highest interests 
of the public rather than the glory of the speaker. If the audience 
is deceived, if it is persuaded to accept doctrines contrary to the 
public interest, that result does not give any concern to the de- 
bater. To win is his highest purpose. The young people who 
participate in these debates either as speakers or as auditors are 
receiving the impressions which will guide their activities as 
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citizens. Is it wise that in their youth they should have the very 
subtle suggestion that it is profitable to juggle words, that shrewd- 
ness may be an acceptable substitute for frankness, and that if 
only one can win, it is not highly important that he should con- 
sider the means by which his purpose is achieved? The answer 
is plain. The great social, economic, and political problems that 
must be solved if our nation is to endure require frankness, honesty, 
fearlessness, and a desire to inform and to serve, not to deceive, 
the public. The nation needs honest, intellectual leaders. It has 
no need of demagogues. Any school procedure which tends to 
train demagogues instead of honest leaders is contrary to the pub- 
lic interest. For these reasons the present methods of conducting 
high-school debates are to be condemned. 

If anyone is disposed to dismiss these charges with an impatient 
wave of the hand on the ground that the matter is by no means 
so critical as represented because the students are not really seri- 
ous in what they say, the answer is that if debating is mere play, 
let us by all means frankly confess it, let us add a new sport to 
our list of sports, and let us no longer talk so gravely and so wisely 
about our sincere desire to use debate as a means of informing 
youth about the great problems of the world and as a means of 
training for the duties of citizenship. There is little likelihood, 
however, that the majority of those who advocate debating in 
the schools would consent to regard it merely as sport. With 
them it has the high purpose of serious business, business which 
all friends of the Republic will heartily approve. It should be, 
and it may be, an efficient agent in the formation of intelligent 
interest in and discriminating public opinion upon matters of 
vital public policy. In order to render this high service it must 
cease to be a mere dilettante exercise and must become a real 
thing connected in a vital way with the actual interests of boys 
and girls. So long as debating is merely a contest of wit, a rhe- 
torical exercise designed to test the shrewdness and the linguistic 
skill of the participants, it will continue to make only a passing 
appeal to the young. At present along with several other sub- 
jects it suffers from being too academic—that is, from being too 
remote from experience and too loosely related to life to command 
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the earnest attention of boys and girls who are of an age when 
they are no longer content to accept an imitation of activity in 
place of participation in a business of real import. No real friend 
of debate, therefore, will be indifferent to criticisms and to sug- 
gestions that are designed to improve existing conditions. 

The first requisite for the establishment of a sound debating 
system is that no student should be permitted to espouse a cause 
in which he does not believe. Real belief in the correctness of 
an opinion will guarantee serious expression and will promote a 
zealous endeavor to make that opinion prevail. 

It is important, however, that opinions should not be formed 
hastily and rashly without regard to the merits of a question. 
There is too much loose thinking abroad, too much prejudice which 
passes for deliberate conviction. Consequently, when a subject 
is suggested for debate there should be most careful study and 
discussion before opinions are allowed to take shape. Members 
of a class may report statements of fact which they have discovered 
and summaries of opinions by authorities who have written or 
spoken upon the subject. Out of the discussions which follow 
these reports gradually will develop judgments which will have 
value. The members of the debating team should be selected from 
those who agree in their judgments upon the question. It is not 
expected that opinions formed thus early in life will necessarily 
be constant. As new light breaks upon the mind, opinions will 
change. The important consideration, however, is that at the time 
of the debate the members of each team after careful study accept 
as correct the proposition which they support. 

In order to reduce the dangers incident to partisanship of a 
team as representative of a school and the dangers also of the 
consequent conscription of opinion, it would be well to dispense 
altogether with the decisions of judges. It will not be possible 
wholly to destroy partisanship so long as each team in a certain 
sense has in its keeping the reputation of an institution. To elimi- 
nate decisions, however, will make it easier for an audience to think 
n.ore of the merits of the question and less of the victory of indi- 
viduals whom they favor. Thus it will be easier for the debaters to 
have a real part in forming intelligent public opinion. The debater 
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will be an agent of society in guiding the thought of his audience. 
Besides, the presence of judges confirms the impression of unreality. 
When adults discuss the questions that demand their attention, no 
judges pass upon the merits of the debate. The results are shown 
either by a vote of all who are present upon a motion to adopt 
a certain course of action or by the ballots that are cast at a sub- 
sequent election. High-school students should be given an oppor- 
tunity to debate under similar conditions of reality. To such an 
opportunity boys and girls will respond with more zeal than it is 
possible for them to show in a mere rhetorical exercise. 

Another plan which would tend to eliminate partisanship would 
place representatives from different institutions on both teams. 
For example, two representatives from School A and two from 
School B might uphold the affirmative of a proposition and a team 
similarly constituted might uphold the negative. Decisions of 
judges under these conditions would be without prejudice to the 
interests of either school. Though this plan is most commendable, 
it is not likely to appeal very strongly to the students unless the 
schools succeed in arousing in advance a keen interest in the sub- 
ject on its own account, a much keener intellectual interest than 
characterizes much of the work of the classroom. 

Large possibilities for conserving the merits that are inherent 
in debating and for eliminating the defects that are connected 
with the present methods lie in the open forum. It is only fair 
to say, however, that the forum will be difficult to establish without 
a far more scholarly attitude of mind than can be found in the 
average high school. Teachers everywhere complain that boys 
and girls do not care enough about their studies; that they are 
altogether too willing just to “skim through”’; that there is but 
little evidence of a desire to attain distinction in intellectual mat- 
ters. All are agreed that it is highly desirable to arouse pupils 
to a greater zest for their studies. This apathy on the part of 
students ought not to surprise anyone, however, who knows how 
abstract much high-school instruction is and how little oppor- 
tunity is given to boys and girls for self-activity and for partici- 
pation rather than for absorption. No claim is made that the 
forum will galvanize inertia into life. Though at first it most 
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likely would not attract large audiences, it would bring together 
those who wished to gain information and those who, on account 
of their convictions, wish to win support for their views. The 
forum would offer under necessary restrictions a free opportunity 
to all students to express their opinions upon the subject under 
debate. The purpose would be to enable all who were present to 
have a more intelligent understanding of the subject than they 
had when they entered the meeting. The result would be to lay 
a broad foundation for opinion and to develop the leaders who 
best could lead that opinion by honest and sincere discussion of 
the issues. It is not unlikely that a secondary result would be 
to quicken the whole intellectual life of the school. 

A forum of the kind described could be for the exclusive use 
of the students of one school, or it could be open to students of 
several schools. The speakers, however, would be representatives 
of opinions only, not of institutions. The partisanship and the 
rivalry of institutions and of persons would yield to the cham- 
pionship of ideas. The intellectual element in the schools would 
have an opportunity for the first time in many years to wield as 
much influence as the athletic and the social sets. It might even 
resume the leadership which once was peculiarly its own. 

The strongest recommendation of the open forum is that it 
recognizes that boys and girls, though not voting citizens, are 
none the less actual citizens of the Republic, with the duties and 
the responsibilities as well as the privileges of citizenship. It gives 
to boys and girls an opportunity to express themselves adequately 
and to have a vital part in molding the opinions of their contem- 
poraries. Thus, the open forum, free from the limitations and the 
defects of the formal debate as we have it now, prepares for in- 
telligent participation of the coming generation in the decision of 
public questions. The nation needs intelligent thinking by all of 
its citizens. The forum offers the most promising opportunity 
to high-school students to become leaders of the thought of the 
nation. 


























THE TEACHING OF SHAKESPEARE 


JULIA E. BOOTH 
State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minnesota 





“Hannah Anderson,”’ said I, ‘‘ your English is bad!” 

“T know it,’ shot back Hannah, with the swiftness of convic- 
tion; “I have adenoids.”’ 

“English” —that cosmopolitan subject, calling up associations 
of adenoids, past participles usurping the thrones of past tenses, 
Satan hurled ingloriously from Heaven, ubiquitous commas, an 
Emerson essay, organization of thought, dangling participles, the 
passion of a Romeo and Juliet, an O. Henry tale. I suspect that 
if we should peep under the “English” domino, we should find 
several subjects masquerading as one. 

It is of the aims of one of these subjects—English literature, and, 
specifically, Shakespeare—that this discussion treats. Long ago 
the grave professor of belles-lettres who emphasized grammar, 
dictionary, notes, a strict understanding of the meaning of each 
sentence, was forced to flee the field; and upon his heels, fanning 
away the dry dust of his flight with banners inscribed “English for 
Enjoyment Only,” debouched the joyous file of the up-to-date 
teachers of English literature. Since that memorable conflict, it 
has always been pertinent to inquire: What is to be enjoyed ? 

Literature, to use the term in its restricted sense, is a fine art. 
In art as in science there reign laws. The definitions of art have 
been many and various. In pagan days, Plato exhorted: “Let 
our artists .... be those who are gifted to discern the true 
nature of beauty and grace; then will our youth dwell in a land of 
health, amid fair sights and sounds; and beauty, the effluence of 
fair works, will visit the eye and ear, like a healthful breeze from a 
purer region, and insensibly draw the soul even in childhood into 
harmony with the beauty of reason.”” Two modern definitions 
bear little resemblance to Plato’s characterization or to each other. 
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George Moore has recently defined art as “‘a personal rethinking of 
life from end to end”; and John Dewey says, “‘Art is industry 
unusually conscious of its own meaning—adequately conscious, 
emotionally and intellectually.’”’ Remembering the dictum, “Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread,” I yet venture to suggest that 
agreement might be reached on these three principles: a great 
work of art is expressive of a high emotion; it is universal in its 
appeal; it is ideal in form. 
The love story of Rosalind fills us with joy; for Juliet we have 
tears; for Hermia and Helena, laughter. What is the central 
unifying emotion of each Shakespearean drama? What was the 
artist’s emotional response to the human experience depicted ? 
Great art emphasizes the likenesses rather than the differences 
in human nature. The virtues and the sins of the race remain the 
same. Macbeth—and after the lapse of centuries, a Kaiser! 
Truly, “‘ vaulting ambition o’erleaps itself”; and to him who would 
make might right must life ever appear but as 
A tale, 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

All great art has universality of significance. 

To many Shakespeare is a closed book because the poetic 
form is to them a strange medium, incapable of yielding enjoy- 
ment, just as music sometimes falls on deaf ears and unmoved 
hearts. It is as hopeless to try to define poetry as art. With 
timidity I approach the subject, especially with the consciousness 
of the “‘new school” jogging my elbow. Yet I muster courage to 
assert that the language of poetry is characterized by comparisons 
or figures of speech, concrete imagery, and rhythm. In psychologic 
testing, the ability to discover analogies is considered one of the 
best evidences of intelligence. It is worth while analyzing figura- 
tive language for the sake of the stronger grasp it gives upon the 
thought. By the road of intelligent understanding must the 
emotional message of poetry reach home; one does not just 
emotionalize—that is to sentimentalize; one emotionalizes over 
something. Hand in hand with this analysis of comparisons goes 
the study of concrete imagery. Poetry is full of sense images and 
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only as these call up experience will the emotional value and beauty 
of poetry be felt. In Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Theseus, arguing 
in favor of marriage, says: 


Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires; 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun. 
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Thrice blessed they that master so their blood, 
To undergo such maiden pilgrimage; 

But earthlier happy is the rose distill’d, 

Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness. 


In noting the likeness between the rose which withers on the 
“virgin thorn” and the nun, between the “‘rose distill’d’”’ and the 
woman who is perpetuated in her children, and in getting vivid 
sense images (the passage is fairly fragrant), one is attaining an 
appreciation of the thought of the speech and of its exquisite beauty. 
The student who is just beginning to read Shakespeare needs to 
learn the place concrete imagery and comparisons hold in poetic 
expression and to study into their significance. For a fuller 
realization of its beauty, poetry must be heard; like music, it is 
addressed to the ear. 

Shakespeare is a great technician—a master of dramatic form. 
We feel suspense, but not bewilderment, as each scene slowly un- 
folds, for each has been duly motivated. The exposition is skil- 
fully interwoven with the action. At the first rise of the curtain, 
no servant appears to set the breakfast table neatly, and, as neatly 
and openly, to set the action of the drama. Sympathetically we 
watch the vital struggle as the hero advances toward success or 
defeat. An understanding of the few simple laws of dramatic con- 
struction is essential for an appreciation of Shakespeare. 

The thought and emotion of any individual must take on form 
in order to reach others. It has sometimes been the fashion to 
decry the study of form in art. Much of the popular misappre- 
hension about artists is due to the overemphasis of their emotional 
endowment and to the failure to appreciate their mastery of form. 
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It is the casting of his emotional interpretation of life into form 
that proves the intelligence and worth of the artist. In rather a 
paradoxical passage George Moore has lately done homage to 
literary form: 

There is nothing so common in the worid as ideas. An idea amuses one 
for a week or a month, then it gets into the press and is dragged about until it 
becomes a platitude, and one loathes the very thought of it. A good phrase 
can never become a platitude. “The rosy fingers of the Dawn” is beautiful 
today, though it may have been hackneyed when Homer put it in the J/iad. 

Shakespeare is supremely great in the interpretation of human 
nature. Listen to Macbeth as he hurls himself down the soul- 
wrecking way of his desires. With a consciousness of right and 
wrong, he broods, after the witches’ temptation: 

This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be ill, cannot be good: if ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? I am Thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature ? 


Later, with his abhorrence of the proposed murder of Duncan 
momentarily victorious in his soul struggle, he says to Lady 
Macbeth: “‘We will proceed no further in this business”; but 
scourged by her taunts he finally yields, knowing full well that he is 
about to do that ‘‘more” which does not “become a man.”’ Even 
after the murder the truth speaks in his heart: 
To know my deed, ’twere best not know myself. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou couldst. 
Or study the monster Caliban, disobedient, cruel, lustful, unknow- 
ing of the good in his master Prospero, acknowledging the drunk- 
ard Stephano as his god. Watch his first gleam of moral sense as, 
after experiencing Stephano’s evil impotence in conflict with the 
good Prospero’s power, he exclaims: 
. « » - I will be wise hereafter, 
And seek for grace. What a thrice-double ass 


Was I to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool. 
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The outward facts of human life may appear illogical, not sub- 
servient to law; but it is the great poet’s genius to find and interpret 
spiritual law. 

In a certain sense each individual is governed by the law of his 
own personality. Shakespeare has given us a Rosalind with a love 
so pure she could not err in a most daring situation; a Sir Toby 
Belch with a humor and optimism irresistible, even when he is in 
his cups; an Iago, always moved by the most venomous evil; 
a Cordelia, “‘so young” and ‘“‘true”; and a throng of other per- 
sonalities, equally vivid and true to life. 

Comprehending these personalities and evaluating them emo- 
tionally is an education of the emotions. Matthew Arnold has 
said that emotions constitute three-fourths of life. They are the 
mainsprings of action. The study of human nature as revealed 
in great art should rectify, broaden, and enrich the emotions. An 
ideal has been defined as an idea emotionalized. The Great War 
has done much to restore ideals to their former place of honor in 
human development. It is reassuring, after so much of iconoclasm 
in education, to find so sane an appraisal of ideals as the following: 


The reiteration of fundamental principles—of ideals clothed in an effective 
garb of language—may well serve to reinforce emotionally and to generalize 
intellectually the types and motives of conduct that actual doing should be 
depended upon to exemplify. The outcomes of specific moral training—the 
habits of conduct built up in response to specific situations—are subject beyond 
doubt to the same limitations with regard to transfer as are other specific 
habits. They are likely to cling to the situations in which they are formed 
(or at most to spread only to closely similar situations) unless the virtues that 
they represent have been raised to the level of principles and ideals." 

To study Shakespeare through the principles of poetic language 
is to realize the emotions which are indissolubly bound up with 
human action; to grasp the form of the drama through an under- 
standing of the laws of dramatic construction is to place a value on 
life-aims and to feel that struggle which is life to all heroic souls; 
to study human personality and its development as exemplified by 
the men and women of Shakespeare’s world is to learn the secrets 
of the human heart, to approach nearer life’s final meanings, to 
gain a firmer hold on life’s truths. 

*William C. Bagley, “Duty and Discipline in Education,” Teachers’ College 
Record, November, 1918. 














ENGLISH LESSONS FOR NAVAL RECRUITS 


LELIA BASCOM 
Extension Division, University of Wisconsin 


During the two weeks that the men were detained in Camp 
Decatur, the detention camp at the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, each man not only received inoculation against various 
diseases and underwent physical examination but was also sub- 
jected to various mental tests. This work was carried on by the 
Psychiatric Unit. As a result of the tests given by the unit, it was 
found that a goodly number of men responded readily to all tests for 
alertness, keenness of sight, and ability to reason but were handi- 
capped by inability to read and write English. Some of these men 
came from the mountain regions of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Some of them were foreign-born, but citizens who were eager to 
enlist in our navy. Men of native ability could not be put into 
places of active service—for example, the radio work. To send 
them home meant a distinct loss to the navy; to detain them meant 
to keep them in subordinate positions and in some cases to prevent 
their success. 

To meet these conditions and to help the men overcome their 
handicap, the Psychiatric Unit asked a member of the Y.M.C.A. 
to teach one or two men. He used such devices as he could, but 
found considerable difficulty in securing the right sort of reading 
material for the men. The lessons which the Y.M.C.A. had used 
so successfully, the Peter Roberts lessons, are based wholly on civil 
life—the life in the street, in the factory, in the mill, or in the 
mine. The vocabulary is adapted to that life, and the lessons are 
valuable because they are so vitally connected with everyday needs. 
The Y.M.C.A. officer accordingly appealed for suggestions to the 
University Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin. 
Upon his report to the head of the Psychiatric Unit, the head was 
convinced of the ability of the Extension Division to serve him. 
He requested the Extension Division to furnish texts for a course in 
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English, a brief course in geography, a course in arithmetic, and one 
in the essentials of American history viewed from the standpoint 
of the navy. The texts were accordingly written. 

The English lessons consisted of two sets of twelve lessons each. 
The first group was based wholly on the daily routine at the station, 
from reveille to taps. The second was based on the events of the 
week, together with some bits of information concerning the general 
scheme of the work in camp. The same plan of work underlay all 
of the lessons—namely, (1) to make each lesson a unit, (2) to use the 
vocabulary of the navy, (3) to choose for the early lessons in the 
course such verbs as could be dramatized, (4) to repeat the verbs 
from lesson to lesson for review. As an example of an early lesson 
in which the main verbs are capable of dramatization by the 
instructor, the following lesson may be given: 


LESSON 3 

CLEANING THE DECK 
am: I am on the cleaning detail. 
get: I get a broom. 
sweep: I sweep down the deck. 
sweep: I sweep out the corners. 
pick up: I pick up the dust. 
get: I get a mop. 
take: I take a pail of water. 
wet: We wet down the deck. 
swabs: The cleaning squad swabs the deck. 
clean: We clean the head." 
scrub: We scrub the bowls. 


must scrub: We must scrub everything clean. 


The difficulties in the way of arranging leisure hours for the men 
led to an order by which groups of eight or ten men met for study for 
one half of the day and were given detail work for the rest of the 
day. The teachers were enlisted men detailed for this service. 
The period of instruction lasted two months. At the end of that 
time, the recruits were admitted to a common footing with other 
enlisted men who entered the Station. 

The Extension instructor who had charge of the planning of the 
English lessons learned two facts which seem of importance in 


* The head is the washroom. 
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planning a series of lessons. The first of these is the necessity for 
avoiding abstract verbs in the early lessons. 

The verb and how to present it become matters of vital impor- 
tance for the one who works with foreigners. In the navy, where 
there was a common experience to fall back upon, the matter was 
simple enough. Certain experiences were common in the day’s 
routine, and all of these experiences were explained in detail in the 
Bluejacket’s Manual. However, it is not easy to give the verb 
most needed, but it is essential that it should be done. Such com- 
mon verbs as do, go, see, come, get, and put should be given in the 
early lessons of any course. Teaching in the Philippines and Porto 
Rico, where we are told our best work in teaching foreigners is done, 
appears to reinforce the Gouin theory that the verb is the center of 
our speech and that the forms of verbs most frequently used need to 
be taught. 

The second fact growing out of this experiment is the wisdom of 
teaching material which, at first sight, seems a bit difficult, as long 
as that material relates definitely to the vital needs of the learner. 
One of the lessons in the second group was concerned with the pre- 
vention of disease. For many of the men inoculation was a new 
experience, and the recruit was much interested in its full signifi- 
cance. The vocabulary of this lesson was very difficult. Such 
a sentence as ‘When the vaccine gets into the blood, it prevents 
smallpox”’ is far from simple. In spite of this fact, the men who 
were teaching in Camp Decatur were united in saying that this 
lesson was one of the most valuable of the whole series. 

These two facts, then, seem applicable in the planning of any 
course of study for foreigners: (1) One should make sure that the 
course provides for verbs which can be dramatized so that the act, 
the actual sound of the word, and the form of the word may be 
associated, and that common verbs shall be used so as to make the 
course practical. (2) One should make sure that the lessons be 
distinctly aimed to satisfy the needs of adult people, so that the 
content shall seem worth while to them in relation to their needs. 





















THE ROUND TABLE 


BOWLING WITH GRAMMAR 


A simple but stimulating method of testing daily drill in grammar 
may be had by giving ten daily tests, each containing ten points for 
marking on the scale of ten, and scoring day by day according to bowling 
rules (with some modifications). Pupils become interested at the start 
when bowling is suggested and keep interested as they watch their 
scores day by day. If the teacher announces definitely just what will be 
tested the next day, pupils prepare with unusual care for it. The test is 
of value to the teacher, because it shows how successful each pupil has 
been in grasping the essential point of the discussion and in fixing it in 
his mind. 

Following is the score of a class of nineteen pupils in English I who 
were very deficient in grammar and punctuation, and who were given 
especial drill in the mechanics of writing. 
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I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Bevsceds: | 9 17 26 31 36 42 49 65* | 71 75 

" Stead Vem a... 12 18 24 29 38 47 64* 71 75 

ons ka i a 18* 26 35 42 60* | 68 77 84 93 

ae ae 8 15 19 22 26 34 43 57* | 61 64 

cans | @7 15 22 28 32 38 46 55 62 92* 

ech ewnad iy 16 24 42* | 50 59 64 83* | 92 | 100 

* a peta | = II 11a 14 17 24 48* | 62* | 66 73 

8.. z7° | 24 42* | 50 57 87* | 116* | 135* | 144 | 152 

ee | 7 8 II 13 13 17 26 49* | 52 55 
eee | 6 13 22 29 37 "| & 80* | 87 04 
Winds a da | 9 au?) gee i Gx 68 77 | 104* | r2r* | 128 | 134 
sae | 9 16 22 29 35 42 68* | 84* | go 95 
ee i 18 24 27 31 39 47 56 63 67 
La. | 8 17 24 29 33 4! 49 67* 75 78 
ween as *, 16 25 30 35 42 51 59 68 74 
1 Sg ao | 8 26* | 34 s2* | Go 78* | 86 | 103* | 110 | 117 
“eee | 9 16 23 31 37 40 48 63* | 68 77 
Ree a a a 7 9 18 37* | 46 51 52 
ee 9 9 17 21 23 28 37 44 51 53 





* The asterisk indicates a strike. 


The greatest change from regular bowling score rules is the omission 
of the spare; this is necessary because of the difficulty of providing a 
“second roll.” Since the series scored above ended on the last day of 
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the semester, it was impossible to give opportunity for those making 
strikes the last day to profit by future “rolls” to which in bowling they 
would be entitled to; so the class agreed to give instead a premium of ro. 
It happened that only one pupil made a strike the last day; the test for 
that day was especially difficult, being upon clauses, most of them 
adverbial. 

The strike is indicated on the score above by an asterisk. In actual 
class procedure, a regular bowling score sheet and crayon may be pro- 
vided, or some of the boys of the class will volunteer to draw one upon the 
blackboard; the scores can then be inserted with colored chalk. In case 
pupils object to having their names written upon the board (which I 
have not found to be the case), each pupil may provide himself with a 
number unknown to the rest of the class. On the score printed, I have 
substituted the numbers 1 to 19 for the names of the pupils. 

Here is one of the tests given; it was given on the day following class 
discussion and drill upon /ay and lie. 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences with some form of /ay or lie: 


still until the doctor comes. 
the brick for the foundation stopped to look at his 





I. 
2. The man 

watch. 
. Having 








all the brick, he sat down to rest. 

still is difficult. 

. The dog ——— quiet while his master goes away. 

. I saw the man the gun in the boat. 

. I saw the gun there. 

the gun alongside the ax. 

for two hours, I thought it time to go to work. 
in wait for the animal. 
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. Having 
10. He was ordered to 





Such a test is quickly given, it may be easily and rapidly marked by 
the teacher, and it indicates definitely just how well the pupils have 
learned the distinction between the two words. 

Examination of the score sheet shows some interesting facts. Tests 
vary greatly in difficulty. Compare frame 5, where no strikes were 
made, with frame 8, where 13 were made. This is difficult to avoid; 
of course the difference does not occur at all in bowling. But the chance 
for any one day is the same for all pupils. ‘The scheme works a hardship 
on those who are absent; but interest in the scheme may prevent some 
absence that might otherwise occur. Five days’ absence out of a pos- 
sible 190 days is not a high enough percentage to invalidate the device, 
especially in influenza times. On the other hand, the scheme provides 
for overcoming the handicap of absence; pupil No. 3, for instance, was 
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absent the first day, made a strike on the second day, and tied with 
No. 13 for fourth place on the second day’s score. No. 18 was absent 
the first three days, but lacked only one point of equaling No. 19, who 
was there, physically, every day. 

Each pupil can easily tell whether he has passed the series of tests. 
Sixty per cent is passing; so an average of six-a day gives a passing mark 
for the series. The pupil whose score falls below sixty does not need to 
have the fact pointed out to him that he is not doing passing work. 
The whole principle of the scheme is to give reward for exceptionally 
good work, and not to punish anyone. The poorest pupil gets no less 
than he would get if the better ones were not rewarded. 

Inspection of the score sheet shows another point of interest to the 
teacher: the goats are distinctly separated from the sheep in the final 
score. It is not difficult to see that Nos. 6, 8, 11, and 16 are the best in 
the class, and that Nos. 3, 10, and 12 are good. Nos. g and 19, also, 
speak for themselves. Moreover, a comparison of the score sheet with 
the ten tests shows what points need further drill by the entire class and 
what points may be dropped except in individual cases. For example, 
the class here scored needs little further drill upon s# and set (frame 8), 
but needs much more drill upon clauses (frame 10). 

The same device may easily be used for punctuation tests, capitali- 
zation tests, etc. It could much more easily be used in mathematics 
classes. It might seem at first glance that the scoring itself involves too 
much mathematics for an English class, but a day’s practice makes the 
rules for scoring quite simple to the class. Moreover, it gives the 
mathematics teachers a chance to return the favor by insisting upon 
good English in the mathematics classes. It is not a device that will 
make pie and cake of grammar and punctuation, but it will add a little 
flavor and spice to drill that without such seasoning tends to become 
dry and insipid. 

L. J. Mitts 


UNIVERSITY OF CuIcaco HicH SCHOOL 
Cuicaco, ILL. 





HOW DO YOU DO IT? 

“Oh, but it isn’t worth while to remember these authors and their 
books because we’ll never hear of them after we leave school.”” How 
many times have you teachers of English faced this mental attitude 
upon the part of high-school pupils who cannot see any practical value 
in the study of English and American literature? “If you say that 
good English is written today, too, why can’t we read up-to-date stories 
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that are interesting instead of these old novels?’’ Doesn’t this ring 
familiar from younger pupils ? 

Yet have you ever answered these questions in such a way as to 
satisfy the supercritical young people that a knowledge of English litera- 
ture is both essential and practical for them? The problem is a hard 
one, and -usually remains unanswered or evaded altogether. But in 
the case of Miss E. C. Hench, head of the English department, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, the question was met with zest and 
solved in an unusual way. 

What magazine is better known, more widely read, or freer from 
any school boy’s suspicion that it contains “classic literature’ than 
The Saturday Evening Post? And what form of composition would be 
less apt to include superflous references or information than advertise- 
ments? Fortified with this a fortiori argument, Miss Hench selected 
without difficulty from one month’s issue of this paper, thirty advertise- 
ments definitely referring to what might be called classic literature, or 
embodying historical or geographical facts of partial literary significance. 
Placing these on the classroom wall, she was ready with a convincing 
demonstration that a knowledge of English literature is both important 
and practical for all. 

The class entered that next day, and as the pitch of their curiosity 
was reached, they were given instructions to pass by the exhibit, noting 
how many of the pictures’ references were known to them, listing them 
under history, geography, mythology, and literature. The exhibit 
ranged from such historical references as “ Revere Tires” or a picture 
of the Crusaders, to such geographical ones as the “ Louvain” of Rogers 
Brothers’ Silver. But the large majority referred directly to mythol- 
ogy or literature: “ Ajax Tires’; the “ Aélas” of the Bethlehem Motor 
Trucks; “Ceres” of the American Telegraph Company; Merchant of 
Venice, and Faustus, of N. W. Ayer advertisements, gathered respectively 
from the picture of a merchant ship, and that of a philosopher; Tom 
Sawyer in “‘ Washwear for Real Boys’’; and even Uncle Remus proclaim- 
ing “Velvet Joe Tobacco.” 

And the result, after the pupils, one and all, had failed to guess a 
majority of the references? ‘“‘Guess I’d better remember these things 
after all—but I never knew before how much people had to know,” 
was a typical comment. The case was won: English literature was 
pronounced a practical and helpful subject. Try it with your classes 
and see if the result is not the same. 


Army Y.M.C.A. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Joun H. Morrat 
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THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 


Zaragtieta by Carrion and Aza, translated from the Spanish by Clarence 
Stratton. Denison Dramatic Publishing Company, Chicago. 

This farce-comedy in two acts is played in one stage set, the dining- 
room of a wealthy Spanish farmer. There are seven male, four female 
réles; all good. They may be costumed in provincial garb or ordinary 
clothes. 

A young college student has gotten into debt in Madrid. Feigning 
illness he comes home hoping to extract enough money to go to Paris 
for an operation, though he intends to use the funds to pay his debts. 
The money-lender follows him, but is mistaken for the city physician. 
The complicated situation is solved without bringing to light the pre- 
dicament of the boy. 

The laughable action moves swiftly. Young persons and grown- 
ups enjoy this play. The jaded theater-goer will like it. One director 
comments, “‘ Zaragiieta will make high-school pupils happy.” 

The play has been produced by the Cleveland High School, and on 
two different occasions by Central High School, of St. Louis. More 
recently it was acted at the High School of Decatur, Illinois. 


ELizA THOMAS 
HicH ScHOOL 


Decatur, ILLINOIS 





TO MY LITTLE POCKET SHAKESPEARE 


And do you deign, O Shakespeare, to live 
For me again in this small space, and give 
To me ungrudged the whole 

Of your great understanding soul ? 

To walk with me through common days 
Down lowly uninspired ways ? 


As I walk, all that vast world you wrought 
Spreads out for me—that world you ham- 
mered out of mighty thought; 
Thoughts vast and far, 
As farthest star, 
Thoughts mine to think whatever ways I went. 
What monarch could have greater friend ? 
Shakespeare, I have your soul to walk with 
to the end! 


ANNETTE WYNNE 
De Witt Cirmyton HicH ScHOooL 


New York City 








EDITORIAL 


Subscribers to the English Journal have been remarking with 
increasing frequency of late that this magazine is one of the few 
A Word in real bargains in a world of high prices. We are glad 
Season they feel so and we wish to continue the present rates 
with ever-improving service. Whether we can or not will depend 
to a considerable degree upon our friend, the gentle reader. The 
mounting cost of publishing can be met only with increased in- 
come, either from rates or from circulation. Circulation is better 
in every way. It distributes the burden and it multiplies the 
benefits. 

But advertising is costly—is growing more so—and good lists 
of “prospects” are hard to obtain. ‘Teachers are migratory and 
do not remain long in the profession. The common appeal is 
“Change my address.” It helps very greatly—and this is the 
point— when those who are acquainted with the English Journal 
and appreciate it speak up for it whenever opportunity offers. 
Many doso. May not the number be much increased ? 

With January, 1921, the Journal will enter upon its tenth vol- 
ume. It is proposed to carry on during the months that intervene 
a nation-wide canvass for new readers. At least ten thousand 
copies of this English teachers’ professional organ of opinion and 
exchange should go out to the schools and colleges of the country 
every month of the school year. A word in season from each of 
our present subscribers would easily bring this about. Who will 
be the first to send in a list of “prospects”’ ? 




































NEWS AND NOTES 





THE CLEVELAND MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


In accordance with its custom the National Council of Teachers of 
English held a special meeting in Cleveland during the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 
Sessions were held during the forenoon and afternooon of Wednesday, 
February 25, at the Old Stone Church. About five hundred persons 
attended. 

The topic of the morning session was “The Permanent Speech 
Campaign.” The first paper was read by P. Caspar Harvey, head of the 
English department of the Fort Hays (Kansas) State Normal School, on 
the subject “‘ The Follow-up of Speech Week.” Mr. Harvey had written 
to a large number of persons in different parts of the country asking 
their opinion with regard to the follow-up of the campaign and what 
character it should take. The answers emphasized the necessity of the 
inventory as a means of finding out what points most need stressing and 
a division of emphasis between the improvement of everyday speech 
and the spread of the English language among foreigners of this country. 
Miss Olive M. Bear, head of the English department of the Decatur 
(Illinois) High School, followed with a paper on “Eradicating Speech 
Errors,” in which she laid considerable stress upon the difficulties 
inherent in the situation in which a high-school teacher has five or six 
classes and large membership in each. She would enlist the interest of 
the pupils in devising ways and means and in checking up on results. 
Professor Howard R. Driggs, professor of education in English in the 
University of Utah gave an inspiring address on “The Development of 
Speech Power.” He pleaded for putting stress on content rather than 
onform. He would have the pupils find useful subjects and handle them 
with reference to the particular audience. The fundamental principle 
of good speaking, he said, is to have one thing to say and say it. He 
illustrated this principle by expanding this one thought by means of 
numerous illustrations drawn from his visits to schools in various parts 
of the country. The last speaker of the morning was Miss Zaida 
Gains, of the Longwood High School in Cleveland, Ohio. She gave a 
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highly interesting and practical demonstration of how she trains her 
pupils in voice production. She attempts only very simple exercises and 
handles these in such a way as to avoid too great self-consciousness on 
the part of the pupils. The psychology of suggestion is her principal 
resource. She believes that speech training can best be done in regular 
English classes by English teachers who have taken some pains to train 
themselves, and not by means of special courses in charge of special 
speech teachers. 

The topic of the afternoon session was “Checking up on English.” 
Speaking of ‘‘ What to Look for in a Composition Lesson,”’ Miss Helen O. 
Lemert, head of the English department of the Columbus (Ohio) High 
School, set forth her English creed under such heads as organizing the 
audience situation, the choice and limitation of the subject, orderly 
planning, and intelligent class criticism. She agreed with Professor 
Driggs that content comes first. Good work is dependent upon clear and 
definite motives for speaking and writing. The parallel topic, ‘What to 
Look for in a Literature Lesson,” was presented by Mr. J. F. Van Every, 
head of the department of English and history of the Toronto (Canada) 
High School of Commerce. Mr. Van Every pointed out that the first 
necessity is really intelligent appreciation on the part of the teacher, 
who must be able to grasp the author’s point of view and to express 
his message in effective oral reading. The pupils must be able to see 
the work as a whole as well as develop the meaning of details. Unless 
the literature serves to interpret life to the pupils, it has little value. 
He would give to a discussion and appreciation of artistic technique a 
distinctly subordinate place. In literature, as in composition, content 
comes first. 

The two remaining papers of the afternoon related to the use of 
scales and standards. Mr. C. C. Certain, head of the English depart- 
ment in the Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan, gave an 
illustrated talk on ‘What the Scales Show,” in which he compared the 
standards set up by teachers with the actual standards which pupils 
in high school have been found able to reach. As usual, the demands of 
the teachers whose work was studied were far beyond the actual capacity 
of the pupils. By means of tables and graphs he showed how the marks 
attained by pupils in classes in composition compare with their ability 
as shown by the Otis Intelligence Tests. Frequently pupils standing 
high in intelligence tests receive low marks in composition—perhaps 
because of insubordination. The final paper, on ‘Setting up School 
Standards,” by Mr. C. E. Douglas, assistant superintendent of schools 
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in Erie, Pennsylvania, brought forcibly to attention the danger of treat- 
ing all the pupils of a class as of equal ability. At the beginning of any 
term under the best system of grading now possible there will be a wide 
range in the ability of the pupils. To set upa single unvarying standard 
for such pupils is, of course, absurd. He suggested the possibility of 
credit for actual achievement. By applying objective measurements 
it will be possible to a degree to tell how far each pupil has advanced 
from the starting-point. In this way credit can be given to the slow and 
plodding pupil, who has really made great improvement, as opposed 
to the brilliant pupil, who can always do well but does very little better 
at the close of the term than at the beginning. In a word, Mr. Douglas 
suggested the possibility of relative as opposed to absolute standards of 
attainment. 

It was a matter of regret that Principal R. L. Sandwick, of the 
Deerfield-Shields High School, Highland Park, Illinois, could not be 
present to read his paper on “ Improving Technique in English Composi- 
tion.”” The teachers of his school have worked out a number of concrete 
and effective methods by which the technique of English composition 
can be made a matter of genuine interest to the pupils themselves. 
This paper, however, will appear in the English Journal. 

The meeting as a whole served to illustrate clearly how far teachers 
of English have advanced in their thinking and practice in the last 
decade. The expression, “college entrance requirements,” was scarcely 
used throughout the day. The speakers thought and spoke in terms of 
actual classroom activities. The new emphasis on oral as contrasted 
with written English and on the setting up of definite standards and 
scales indicates clearly the present trend. 





DEMOCRATIZING DRAMATICS 


An entirely different cast in each of the four acts was the record 
established in the presentation of An American Citizen on February 7 by 
the Junior class of the Tulsa High School. Forty-three students took 
part in the production. 

This new plan democratizes dramatics. It removes the barrier 
which formerly shut out from réles in school plays all except the handful 
of individuals endowed with outstanding histrionic ability. It involves 
try-outs in which almost every student takes part, and often brings to 
light talents which have lain dormant, their existence unknown even to 
the possessor. 
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An American Citizen is the second play successfully presented to 
Tulsa audiences by this method. In December the Freshman English 
classes staged Dickens’ Christmas Carol, eighty-three students taking 
part. The dramatization was made by the students themselves. 

Both of the plays were very well given, attaining fully as high stand- 
ards as previous productions in which one cast presented an entire play. 
No especial strain was placed upon any particular instructor, for each 
act was under the direction of a different coach. 

A significant feature of the training was the encouragement given 
students to work out their own interpretations rather than to imitate 
an instructor. The varying interpretations were harmonized in a week 
of final rehearsals, during which each cast saw the other casts present 
their respective acts. 

This co-operative method of staging plays was worked out by Ward 
H. Green, head of the English department in Tulsa High School. It 
represents part of an extensive program inaugurated by Principal 
Merle C. Prunty and having as its objective the democratization of all 
school activities. 





TEACHERS FOR THE PHILIPPINES 


The United States Civil Service Commission states that a number 
of teachers are needed for duty in the high schools in the Philippine 
Islands. It has announced competitive examinations which are open 
to both men and women. The examination does not require the appli- 
cants to assemble for written tests, but ratings will be based upon the 
elements of education, training, and experience, and upon physical abil- 
ity, as shown by the application and corroborative evidence. The op- 
portunity for travel offered by these positions should be attractive. 

Further information and application blanks may be obtained from 
the secretary of the United States civil service board at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Orleans, Seattle, or San Francisco, or from the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D.C. 





TO CELEBRATE OR NOT TO CELEBRATE 


At a recent conference of club women and teachers from various 
places which celebrated American Speech Week in November, rg19, the 
question was raised, Shall there be in 1920 a second celebration? A 
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decided difference of opinion appeared at once. Some of those present 
felt that the first interest in the drive cannot be revived and that stress 
should now be laid on the organization of various forms of follow-up 
work in individual schools and clubs. Others felt that we have only 
begun; our first experience has but taught us how to set to work and a 
second celebration could be made vastly more effective. It is pointed 
out, moreover, that a number of groups did not begin to plan in time 
and hence did not actually celebrate at all. Such groups presumably 
would be glad to have an opportunity another year. 

In order that data may be available upon which the American Speech 
Committee may base a judgment, the English Journal invites its readers 
to send in their opinions as to whether a second National Speech Week 
should be arranged for November of the present year. If so, should it 
follow the lines of the celebration of 1919 or take on some new form? 
If those who read this news item and who have definite opinions one way 
or another will take the trouble to drop a line to the Editor of the English 
Journal stating those views, the data thus collected will be tabulated and 
reported in due time. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Bulletin of the University of Utah for August, 1919, is devoted 
to a report on “‘ The Conditions and Needs of Secondary School Libraries 
in Utah,” by M. W. Poulson. The material presented is of general inter- 
est.—The Bureau of Educational Research of the University of Illinois 
has issued its first annual report as University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 17, 
No. 9, price twenty-five cents. This report contains a full account of 
the work of the Bureau, together with an annotated and classified list 
of standard tests which the Bureau has for sale. This is now the best 
place in the country at which to obtain the standardized educational 
tests.—‘‘ Oral English” is the title of a valuable pamphlet issued by the 
University of the State of New York as Bulletin No. 691, under date of 
August 1, 1919. Address Albany, New York.—Recent bulletins of the 
United States Bureau of Education are as follows: ‘Publications 
Available December 1919,” “Library Activities, 1916-1918,” “ Educa- 
tional Directory, 1919-20,” Parts 3, 5, 6, and 7, ‘“‘ Educational Conditions 
in Japan,” ‘The Public School System of Memphis, Tennessee,” Parts 4 
and 6, “Business Education in Secondary Schools,” “Commercial 
Engineering,” “‘ Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 
ended June 30, 1919.”—A few suggestions on language work will be 
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found in a bulletin of the United States Bureau of Agriculture entitled 
“How Teachers May Use Farmers’ Bulletin 602, Clean Milk.’”—The 
University of Virginia Record for November, 1919, contains a full account 
of the Rural Life Conference held at the university last July. 





THE PERIODICALS 
““THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH” 


The remarkable growth of departments of educational research in 
the larger school systems during the past few years is evidenced by the 
appearance on January 1 of a new magazine devoted to their interests. 
The chief editor is Professor B. R. Buckingham, of the University of 
Illinois, who will be assisted by seven specialists, each in charge of a 
particular department. The contributions which have appeared in the 
two numbers of the magazine so far issued come primarily from pro- 
fessors of education in the universities. In the nature of the case most 
of the articles are more or less technical, though intended for general 
reading. Perhaps the most suggestive of immediate application is an 
article on a new kind of school examination by Dr. W. A. McCall, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He explains in detail the 
advantages and procedure of the “true or false” examination as devel- 
oped by Professor E. L. Thorndike in his study of engineering education. 
The essence of the plan consists in arranging a series of twenty or more 
statements to be marked either true or false by the person examined. 
As one could guess the answers right half the time, incorrect scores are 
weighted. For example, if there are twenty statements, instead of 
cutting off five for each one marked wrong, ten is subtracted. As a 
means of determining the exact information acquired in a course this 
type of examination will be found both accurate and economical. Other 
articles in the new journal deal with standards of improvement in school 
subjects, the use of informal tests of reading accomplishment, and 
similar topics. To anyone who wishes to keep in touch with the more 
recent scientific work in the field of education the new journal will prove 
invaluable. It is issued by the Public School Publishing Company, of 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LORD DUNSANY 


Among the good things in the Bookman for February may be singled 
out for special mention Clayton Hamilton’s “Personal Impressions of 
Lord Dunsany.” The article opens with an account of a conversation 
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with the Irish peer after he had witnessed a production of two of his 
plays on the Lower East Side of New York. He found that a play on 
the stage is a very different thing from a play in manuscript, The Queen’s 
Enemies turning out to be less dramatic than A Night at an Inn, although 
the idea in the latter is rather ordinary. Dunsany’s methods of compo- 
sition are interesting. Once a start is made—and anything may happen 
to be the starting-point—he rushes forward while the mood is on. The 
Gods of the Mountain, for example, was written in three sessions and A 
Night at an Inn at a single sitting between tea and dinner. The author 
declares he does not always know exactly where he is coming out, though 
he works better when he does. Writing plays is the thing he most 
dearly loves, though he found his experience in the army thoroughly 
interesting. The main outcome of that experience was his realization 
of the comparative unimportance of the immediate actual and the in- 
sistence of the perennial real. Lord Dunsany is much gratified to be ap- 
preciated during his lifetime and feels that this is but due to poets. 


INDIVIDUAL READING ABILITY 


An investigation into the measurement of individual reading ability 
with special reference to exceptional children, has been made by Miss 
Maud A. Merrell, research assistant in the Minnesota School for Feeble- 
Minded at Faribault, Minnesota. In the course of a study of the ability 
of subnormal children in the three R’s Miss Merrell prepared a special 
reading scale for use with individual children. She gave special attention 
to the problem of typography and found that Century Oldstyle best 
served her purpose. She was able to determine the rate and compre- 
hension of each child and the increase in speed from grade to grade. She 
concludes that both speed and comprehension in reading are conditioned 
to an important extent by the legibility of face of the printing type used. 
So far as the present investigation is concerned Century Oldstyle type 
seems to fulfil the requirements most perfectly for the various school 
grades from the first to the sixth inclusive. She thinks her scale likely 
to be of value for use in determining individual ability in connection with 
a general mental examination. The article, which appears in the 
Journal of Educational Psychology for October, 1919, concludes with an 
excellent bibliography. 


“THE DRAMA” 


The magazine called The Drama, now published as.a monthly review, 
is appealing to a much wider and more popular audience than its prede- 
cessor, the Quarterly. The issue of December, 1919, for example, 
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contains among other articles ‘A Producers’ Preface on Twelfth Night,” 
by H. Granville Barker; “ Miriam at the Berkeley Theater,” by Freder- 
ick McConnell; “John Drinkwater and Abraham Lincoln,” by Jack R. 
Crawford; and “The Work of the Actors’ Fund,” by Daniel Frohman. 
A short play called The Melon Thief, a medieval Japanese farce, is pre- 
sented, together with numerous items of news and illustrations of recent 
scenes in drama and opera. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


All who are interested in following the progress of the junior high 
school movement will be interested in a series of articles from the pen of 
R. L. Lyman appearing in the School Review. The latest, that in the 
March number, is devoted to an account of the Washington Junior 
High School in Rochester, New York. Rochester has advanced prob- 
ably as far as any city in the country in this unit of the school system. 
Mr. Lyman describes in detail his impressions of a visit to the school. 
He reproduces the curriculum and comments on eliminations, the life- 
contacts provided, correlation of subject-matter, progress in difficulty of 
subject-matter, and cross-over privileges. Vocational instruction and 
vocational guidance, he tells us, are both emphasized in this school, 
there being a complete office-staff organization to care for these interests. 
There is also an interesting study-coach organization, and a complete 
democratic organization of the student body as a whole. The article 
is illustrated with diagrams and is on the whole an admirable account of 
a very significant educational experiment in training for democracy by 
making a democracy of the school. 




















REVIEWS 


LITERATURE FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The rapid development of the junior high school as an institution 
is sure to call forth a very considerable number of textbooks intended 
to meet its peculiar needs. Already two volumes’ of junior high school 
literature have appeared. 

The Atlantic book will prove much more entertaining to the teachers 
into whose hands it comes, for the selections are almost all new to the 
schoolroom. They are all good, too; the literary taste of Messrs. Tho- 
mas and Paul is impeccable. Whether all of the essays and stories 
included are suited to the interests and capacity of even ninth-grade 
children is less certain. In more than one of them the action is slight, 
and the tone characteristic of the “Contributor’s Club” pervades or 
even dominates the whole book. For class use, especially with young 
people, more of the humorous and gay as well as more of the thrilling 
and adventurous would be an improvement. The volume is not en- 
tirely lacking in such material—Mark Twain’s “Literary Nightmare” 
is bright enough, and the story of the “Airman’s Escape”’ is thrilling 
enough—but such material is more than counterbalanced by the grue- 
some, superstitious story “‘The Lame Priest.”” The notes have been 
placed at the back of the volume and are not very different from those 
in better readers for the upper elementary grades—brief biographies 
with a few better-than-usual suggestions for study, and a simple glos- 
sary. As a fundamental text for the study of literature in the junior 
high school this book may not prove a great success; as a supple- 
ment to such a text it will prove highly desirable. 

As one takes up the Elson-Keck text he feels at once the authors’ 
experienced facility in book-making. The material, even more abund- 
ant than in the Atlantic book, is selected to present all types of dis- 
course, all moods of the mind, many periods of English and American 
literature. There is enough new, or at least unusual, material to make 
the volume attractive, and there is enough of the usual, such as King 
Arthur stories, “Sleepy Hollow,” and the “Great Stone Face,” to satisfy 

* Ailantic Prose and Poetry. By Cuartes Swarn Tuomas and H. G. Pavt. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 1919. Pp. 388. 

Junior High School Literature. Book I. By Wrtt1am H. Etson and Caristine 
M. Kecx. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Company. 1919. Pp. 624. 
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the most rut-loving pedagogue. The volume is divided into four parts: 
nature, adventures, ideals, and America. The authors have had in mind 
throughout to make clear to the young reader his heritage of English 
culture and freedom. This has naturally led them to include not a little 
history—particularly in Parts III and IV. The attempt in Part IV to 
portray American life and literature by means of samples, is, of course, 
only a qualified success. The task is too large for two hundred pages. 
The weakness of this volume is in the difficulty of the selections. The 
book is intended for seventh grade, according to the authors, yet several 
of the selections will puzzle students of the ninth and tenth. In both 
language and thought they are too difficult. The notes are of the kind 
with which we have grown familiar in the Elson Readers. 

On the whole it seems that both pairs of authors have produced 
interesting, useful books—not particularly different from what they 
might have produced if there had not been any junior high school. The 
institution does not seem, so far, to have impressed any characteristic 
very strongly upon the texts developed for it. Something more of 
range in the subject-matter, something more of liberality in the matter 
of pages to be covered, something more of adultness in the ideas and 
expression—these tendencies one may but uncertainly trace in these 
foresamples of a new sort of books. Perhaps we should be satisfied 
that the junior high school has stimulated the production of two such 


generally satisfactory volumes. 
W. W. H. 





BOOK NOTICES 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


A History of American Literature. Revised and enlarged. By WALTER C. 
Bronson. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1919. Pp. 490. 

The most notable addition from the earlier edition is the treatment of twentieth- 

century literature down to 1918. 

Vital English—Book One, Elementary Composition; Book Two, Grammar and 
Composition. By Ratpu C. TayLor and Louise K. Morss. Pp. 246 
and 375, respectively. New York: F. M. Ambrose & Co., rgr19. 
Textbooks for elementary schools. 

Autobiography and Essays. By Tuomas Henry Huxtey. Edited by BRAn- 
DER MatTtHEews. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 276. 
This and the following are the first two numbers of a new series of classics at 

a moderate price. In each case the introduction is written by a well-known scholar 

and critic. 
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Barnaby Rudge. By Cuartes Dickens. Edited by Leon H. VINCENT. 

New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 881. 

Observation Record Book in the Study of Teaching. By FREpERIcK C. LAND- 

SITTEL. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1919. Pp. 147. 

A handbook for students in training and for experienced teachers who have 
opportunity to observe teaching. Each chapter is devoted to a specific problem 
and contains several topics for study. 

Beginning Latin. By PrErtEy OAKLAND Pace. New York: American 

Book Co., 1919. Pp. 398. 

Attempts to connect Latin words with English derivatives and to approach 
Latin grammar through English grammar. Uses typographical and pedagogical 
devices freely. Profusely illustrated. 

The Woman of Forty. By Dr. E. B. Lowry. Chicago: Forbes & Co., 1919. 

Pp. 202. $1.25. 

Physiological and mental hygiene. 

Every Step in Canning. By GRACE VIALL Gray. Chicago: Forbes & Co., 

1919. Pp. 252. $1.25. 

Junior High School Literature. Book I. By Wrti1Am H. Exson and CaristTINE 

M. Keck. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1919. Pp. 624. © 

Similar in plan to the grammar-grade series by the same authors, but containing 
for the most part different selections. 

Atlantic Prose and Poetry. Selected and edited by CHARLES SwAIN THOMAS 

and H. G. Paut. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1919. Pp. 338. 

A most attractive and readable collection of recent literature. Intended for 
junior high school classes. 

Ways of the Woods. By Datitas Lore SHarp. With drawings by RoBERT 

Bruce HorsFatt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. 1109. 

$o. 28. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. By Kate Douctas Wiccrn. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1903. Pp. 327. $0.64. 

Twenty Lessons in Sentence Analysis for Class Study. By James F. WILLIs. 

New York: Lloyd Adams Noble, 1915. Pp. 106. 











UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





SUMMER SESSION 1920 


June 28 to August 6 
Law School June 28 to September 3 


Graduate and undergraduate work leading to the Bachelor’s and higher degrees. 
Letters and Science, Medicine, Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (including 


Home Economics). 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


Undergraduate Work. Sub-Freshman English, Freshman English, Advanced Com- 
position, General Survey, Romantic Movement, Shakspere, Contemporary Drama. 


Graduate Work. Master’s degree given on basis of summer sessions and absentia 
work. Three graduate seminary courses in Hamlet, Spenser, and Wordsworth. Special 
graduate courses: English Comedy, English Essayists, Browning, English Grammar. 


Teachers’ Courses. Commercial English, English Composition, English Literature, 
Methods in Teaching English to Foreigners, Modern English Grammar. 


Favorable Climate 


Tuition $20.00 


Lakeside Advantages 


For detailed announcements, address 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION, UNIVERSITY 


MADISON 


WISCONSIN 

















University of Virginia 
Summer School 


First Term, June 21 to July 31, 1920 
Second Term, August 2 to 
September 3, 1920 


Courses for College Credit 
Courses for College Entrance 
Courses for High-School Teachers 
Courses for Elementary Teachers 


Several hundred different courses in the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Agriculture, Astronomy, Biology, Field Botany, 
Chemistry, Domestic Economy, Drawing, 
Economics, Education, English, French, Games, 
Geography, German, History, Hygiene and Sani- 
tation, Latin, Library Methods, Manual Train- 
ing, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical 

, Physics, Psychology, Story Telling, 
Writing. 


Special courses in Drawing, School Music, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Kinder- 
en with Observation Classes, Vocational 
urses, Library Methods, Domestic Science, 
a Special School of Art. 
egree conferred on men and women. Master’s 
d in three summer quarters. 
‘or complete announcement write to 


Charles G. Maphis 
Director Summer School, University, Va. 


Make Arrangements Now 











The University of Minnesota 
SUMMER SESSION, 1920 
June 21-July 31 


Colleges offering instruction: Agriculture, Chemistry, 
Dentistry, Education, Engineering, Graduate School, 
Medicine, Science, Literature, an the Arts. 

Numerous undergraduate and graduate courses lead- 
ing to Bachelor’s and advanced degrees. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Professional side of high-school teaching empha- 
deat. Special courses for panes. superintendents 
supervisors, and normal school and college teachers 
education. 

2. Training of teachers in trades and industries. 
Courses in trade mathematics, applied science, trade 
drawing, vocational psychology, industria! history, and 
organization and supervision of vocational education. 

3. Social Service Plattsburg. Special attention to 
social service work. 

4. Symposium on Americanization. 

Faculty of specialists drawn from the University of 
Minnesvta and other leading universities. 

Unexcelled summer climate. Many beautiful lakes 
near by. Many features of special interest in the 
Twin Cities. 

Women students may engage rooms in Sanford Hall 
by making application bef ay I. 


For bulletin containing detailed information, address 


The Registrar, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 




















